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EFFECT OF A SINGLE SPANISH SHOT ON UPPER DECK OF THE BATTLESHIP 





‘TEXAS 


(From a photograph by a Special Correspondent on Board 
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KRVIERA’S defeat is ancient history to-day. Even so it 
is history, and history impossible to match. Students 
have sought a parallel for it, and they have sought in 

vill It beats the hulling at Lissa, It puts the battle of the 


Yalu in the shade. ‘There is more drama in it, there are episodes 
more spectacular and incidents more sensational than in any en- 
ravement since Trafalgar, As an achievement it is unequaled, 
is a result unexeeeded, and as a chapter in local chronicles it 
will thrill generations to be. ‘There was the enemy’s despairful 
ittempt at escape, the nose of the “Infanta Maria Teresa’’ at 
the entrance of the harbor, the shell that popped from her, the 
whoop from the warships, the clash of gongs, the calling to 
quarters, the flying of signals, the dash of the squadron, the 
blare from the fleet, the answering guns, the rain of shot, and 
ina minute the running tussel, during which the Spaniards filled 
up their starving men with brandy, shot them when they stag- 
gered from their posts, and then the flight to ruin, the bang of 
cannon, the roar of explosions, the helter-skelter, the beaching 
of the ships, the smothering tire, the sizzling flesh, the shrieks of 
the helpless, the sharks on one side, the Cubans on the other, 
the suicide of a commander, the surrender of an admiral, the 
tablecloth waved for white flag. In no time an entire squadron 
had gone under with a loss on our side—as against twelve hun- 
dred on theirs—of just one man. ‘*Don’t cheer!’ cried Captain 
Philip, when the ‘Texas’? reached the ‘fOquendo.’”’ ‘‘ Don’t 
cheer, the poor devils are dying.’? Don’t let us cheer either. 
The poor devils were brave men. 


SCHLEY’S exploit at Santiago would resemble the victory at 
the Yalu did it not happen to be different. The latter engage- 
ment was the first in which vessels equipped according to mod- 
ern ideas of destruction went into action. It was the running 
up of the Spanish of the Occident against the Yankees of the 
Kast and the loss of stomach to do it again. But it was not in 
in att mpted sortie that the action occurred. The two fleets— 
the Japanese under Admiral Ito, and the Chinese under Ad- 
miral Tien—approached each other fairly and squarely, gingerly 
indeed, yet openly, at slow speed, and almost line abreast. 
When within range the Chinese flagship opened fire. The con- 
cussion Was such that Tien was toppled over, carried below, 
ind seen no more. It was the best thing that could have hap- 
pel d to him He was spared the discomfort of the spectacle 
which ensued—the annihilation of six ships, knocked out one 
ifter the other—but it enabled him to steam to Port Arthur and 
stunning success. At Wei-hai-Wei, where he subse- 
led himself up a la Cervera, and with a result quasi- 
similar, he followe d the unwritten code and killed himself quite 
rallantly Phat, however, is a detail. The point is that his 
defeat, like Cervera’s, was due to the accuracy and rapidity of 
{ Numerically the fleets were equal. Ostensi- 
bly the Chinese were as formidable as their foe. But the Japs 
tired four times faster, they tired to hit, while the Chinese 
bunched themselves into a mob of ships, masked their own 
runs, fought bravely, but not well, fought anyhow, shot every 
wi h way, and riddled the sea. ‘*The best protection, ”’ said 
‘arragut, “is effective fire.’ Ito knew the maxim by heart. 


So. too, does Schley. 


luott 
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he enemy’s fire. 


THE ““CHARLESTON’sS’’ adventure at Guam deserves not a 


iragraph but a poem. There is no excuse for poetry unless it 
perfect. In words of tormented polish it should convey an 
lent which is unique The adventure of the ‘‘Charleston’’ 
was 1 nye less It is in the telling of it that the difficulty 
ts Its proper display demands the collaboration of Bret 


: ‘ 
Harte and Mark Twain. Then set to music and put on the 


stage, it would remain an enduring delight. The facts though 
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are evangelical in their simplicity. The ‘‘Charleston’’ on her 
way to Manila took Guam in. Guam is a charming place. 
There is there—or was—a peace which passeth all understand 
ing. Kven the governor has been unaware of its interruption 
Since he arrived there, a decade avo, it has slumbered sultry 
and remote, ignorant of the world and by the world ignored. 
Recently that slumber was disturbed. The governor, lolling 
beneath his cool pomegranate trees, was shaken by the boom of 
sudden guns. There in the offing was a cruiser saluting the 
fort. The compliment pleased him. It was a year and a day 
since he had been so honored. But into his pleasure a perplex 
ity filtered. He lacked ammunition wherewith to return the 
salute. The circumstance was unfortunate. To repair it in 
the only fashion which courtesy suggested, he dispatched an 
orderly to explain matters, to express his apologies, and to 
invite the officers to dine. It was when the orderly returned, 
when the governor learned that the guns were not saluting, 
but bombarding, and that he was a prisoner of war, it was then 
that only the fountain pens of poets in collaboration could de- 
pict the poor devil’s surprise. It would have been pathetic were 
it not absurd, and as for the episode itself, it constitutes one of 
those incidents, undiscoverable in fiction, uncatalogued in his- 
tory and unsung in ballad, beside which the extravagance of 
opera-boutte is cheap. Peace hath her waggeries, and so too 
has war. 


THE LADRONEs, in which this incident occurred, were dis 
covered by Magellan, and got their name from the kleptomania 
then endemic along their not altogether hospitable shores. They 
have been indisputably Spanish ever since. Now they are indis- 
putably United States. They constitute the first fruits of the 
war, our first colonial acquisition, and, as pendants, will do very 
well in the imperial crown to be, ‘To begin with, in addition 
to a climate which is a caress and a typhoon season which is the 
reverse, they squat in the direct route between Honolulu and 
Manila. Merely as a coaling station, their utility is obvious. 
But they have other attractions. Heretofore the staple industry 
has been taxes. Under the recent government these have been 
cultivated to a high state of perfection. Now one may com- 
fortably settle there and raise hexameters, yet: more profitably, 
and perhaps with less labor, corn, cotton, cocoanuts and castor- 
oil. The islands form a group of about a score in number, of 
which several are wholly inhabited by mosquitoes. It has been 
intimated that the latter will be glad to welcome us. One may 
readily believe it. 


SAN IGNACIO DE AGANA, the capital of the Ladrones, is pleas- 
antly, if somnolently, situated on Guam, the largest island of the 
lot. It was there that the Governor, Don Juan de Marino, was 
so taken aback. Once upon a time it is rumored that a gentle- 
man with a name similar to his was equally surprised. In that 
instance it was the statue of a commander that did the busi- 
ness. In this instance it was a commander’s ship. The differ- 
ence is so slight that perhaps the stories will fuse. It may be 
that by little boys and little girls as yet unborn the action of the 
‘*Charleston’’ will come to be regarded as Don Juan’s just 
retribution for his sins. In Spain there is history, and plenty 
of it, which is not more exact. 

EDGAR SALTUS. 


THE MILITARY AND NAVAL OPERATIONS 
AT SANTIAGO 


LTHOUGH, at the hour when we write, the capture of 
A Santiago has not actually taken place, it is not likely to 
be long deferred, and, consequently, we may now review 

the military and naval operations of which that place has been 
the center. At the outset of such a retrospect, it is well to re- 
member that probably, but for an accidental circumstance, no 
military expedition would have been sent to any point in Cuba 
during the rainy season, and certainly not to Santiago, which 
is a port of small commercial importance, many hundreds of 
miles, too, west of Havana, and notoriously afflicted with yellow 
fever to an exceptional extent. Moreover, the harbor, owing to 
the long, narrow and tortuous entrance, is more easily defended 
by mines and batteries than any other in Cuba. The accidental 
circumstance to which we refer was Commodore Schley’s dis- 
covery that Admiral Cervera’s squadron of armored cruisers 
and torpedo boat destroyers, the only formidable war vessels 
possessed by Spain on this side of the Atlantic, had taken refuge 
in the harbor of Santiago. If Admiral Cervera had been able 
to carry out his original intention of coaling in twenty-four 
hours and then proceeding toward Havana, we should have 
had no immediate occasion, at all events, to besiege that place. 
Or if Schley had been strong enough to enter the harbor and 
attack Cervera, or, if Sampson, after his arrival, had deemed 
it prudent to confront the plunging fire from earthworks on the 
high surrounding shores and the equally grave danger from 
submarine mines that might be exploded by contact or by elec: 
tricity, the capture of Santiago, if achieved at all, would have 
been due to our navy alone. But Admiral Sampson, after his 
fleet had effected a junction with the squadron under Commo- 
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dore Schley, declined to risk the loss of all or any of his iron- 
clads by an attempt to penetrate the harbor, and, thenceforth, 
the role of the navy was presumed to be confined to preventing 
Cervera’s escape and to bombarding the fortifications at the 
harbor’s mouth. Had it been known,‘indeed, that shells thrown 
from our warships would reach Santiago, and could the right 
range have been secured, through the co-operation of Cuban 
spies, the city, obviously, could have been made untenable for 
its garrison by the navy alone. Moreover, if shells could reach 
the city, they could a fortiort reach Cervera’s vessels, which 
lay nearer than the city to our fleet. Inasmuch, however, as 
Admiral Sampson expressed the opinion that the harbor could 
not be safely entered and that his guns could not reach either 
the city or the hostile fleet, it became, in the first place, neces- 
sary to minimize the chances of Cervera’s escape by blocking 
the entrance to the harbor, and, in the second place, to capture 


Santiago by a land force, and then turn its batteries upon the 
imprisoned Spanish squadron. The first of these indispensable 


steps was taken by Naval Constructor Hobson, who, under the 
guns of Cervera’s fleet and of the Spanish fortifications, con- 
trived to blow up the ‘* Merrimac”? almost athwart the channel, 
leaving a passage so narrow that only one vessel could thread 
itatatime. The daring evinced by Hobson was instantly rec- 
ognized, but the importance of his achievement was not appre- 
clated until July 3, when Cervera’s desperate attempt to escape 
would, in all likelihood, have been partly successful but for 
the fact that his vessels were obliged to leave the harbor in 
single file. 

Let us, however, recapitulate in their order the events which 
followed the sinking of the ‘‘Merrimac,’’ news whereof was re- 
ceived on June 4. OnJune 5, a bombardment of the Morro Cas- 
tle, commanding the mouth of Santiago harbor, took place, but 
no serious impression seems to have been made upon the for- 
tress at that time, although some neighboring earthworks were 
destroyed. Two days later, there was a more effective bom- 
bardment of the harbor fortifications by Admiral Sampson, but 
the Morro Castle still held out and protected the entrance to the 
port by its ability to deliver a plunging fire. On June 9, it was 
known that twelve thousand men, or about half of our regular 
army, together with a number of volunteer regiments, under 
General Shafter, had set sail from Tampa, and, on the follow- 
ing day, the Spaniards began preparations for a vigorous defense 
of Santiago against a land force by means of carefully planned 
intrenchments. On June 11, a body of United States marines 
landed at Guantanamo Bay, and, on the three ensuing days, 
sustained successfully determined assaults by the Spaniards. 
On June 15, the ‘* Vesuvius,”’ carrying a pneumatic gun, which 
discharges a tube loaded with dynamite, arrived off Santiago, 
and, since then, has fully justified the expectations of her in- 
ventor by the efficient part which she has taken in the bombard- 
ment. Since June 7, the Spaniards had attempted to repair the 
Santiago forts, and had, to some extent, succeeded in doing so; 
consequently, on June 16, Admiral Sampson ordered the ships 
to open fire on them again, and, in this assault, is said to have 
discharged five hundred thousand pounds of metal. It was not 
until June 22, or thirteen days after his departure from Tampa, 
that General Shafter landed his troops at Baiquiri, a point on 
the coast some miles southwest of Santiago. There was furious 
fighting during the three following days, and there was a griev- 
ous loss of life on the American side, infantry and dismounted 
cavalry having been ordered or allowed to attack intrenchments 
without artillery support. The necessity of heavy siege guns 
was at once clear to professional! soldiers, but these could not 
be moved from the transports to the shores, because only one 
lighter had been brought from Tampa, and even that one had 
been lost. This loss could have been quickly repaired, had not 
General Shafter refused to take with him from Tampa the sig- 
nal train that had been made ready for him, on the ground that 
he ‘only wanted men who could carry muskets.’? The result 
of this indifference to a branch of the service which constitutes 
the eyes, ears and voice of a modern army, was that it required 
two days to transmit a request from Shafter’s headquarters to 
the point where the cable could be used. On June 29, not hav- 
ing, as yet, any heavy siege guns in position, and not having so 
surrounded the city as to prevent the re-enforcement or escape 
of its garrison, General Shafter telegraphed to Washington: ‘*I 
can take Santiago in forty-eight hours.’? That was fourteen 
days ago, and Santiago is still untaken, although, as we began 
by saying, its surrender is expected at any moment. On July 
1 and 2, General Shafter made resolute assaults upon the Span- 
ish intrenchments and carried many of them, advancing his own 
lines very much nearer the city. The advantage thus gained, 
however, had cost him a considerable fraction of his force. 
The whole number of Americans thus far killed, wounded 
and missing during the land operations has been, according 
to the latest reports, upward of sixteen hundred, or about ten 
per cent of the number with which General Shafter landed on 
June 22. With regard to the size of the Spanish garrison, 
rumors differ widely. On the one hand, it has been asserted 
that General Linares originally had under him more than 
twenty thousand men, of whom at least half were volunteers, 
and that, during the last fortnight, he has received a re-enforce- 
ment of at least five thousand. Fugitives from Santiago, on 
the other hand, aver that Linares had only four thousand regu- 
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lar soldiers and two thousand volunteers to begin with, and that 
the re-enforcements, which have since entered the city, hav 
not much exceeded two thousand. Which of these estimates 
is correct will be learned after the surrender of the place, and 
we shall then be better able to pronounce judgment on General 
Shafter’s performance from a military point of view. Our view 
of his capacity will also, to some extent, di pend upon the an 
swer to the question whether he has allows d a consid rable part 
of the besieged force to eséape during the fourteen days that 
have elapsed since he announced that he could capture the place 
in forty-eight hours. In any event, it is likely to be said by 
military critics that the winning of Santiago was due not to the 
display of any remarkable strategic or tactical talent on the part 
of the commander—on the contrary, some grave faults were 
committed—but to the spl ndid qualities of the rank and file, 
who never seemed to know when they were beaten, but kept 
on advancing when, according to the rules laid down by pro 
fessional soldiers, they ought to have fallen back. With such 
material, defeat is scarcely possible, but, for that very reason 
such material should be husbanded, and not recklessly exposed 
to loss. We trust that, in the operations in Porto Rico, which 
are expected to follow the fall of Santiago, the lives of our gal 
lant infantry will not be thrown away, and that artillery will 


be called upon to perform the capital part, which is reserved 
for it in modern battles by all competent tacticians. 
We pass to the memorable naval combat of July 3, which 


annihilated Cervera’s squadron, and dealt the deathblow to 
Spain’s hope of making head against us on the sea. There is, 
of course, no foundation for the report that Admiral Cervera 
resolved to fly, because he knew that Santiago would be imme 
diately taken. If that apprehension alone had governed him, 
he would be there to-day. The truth is that, on July 2, he re 
ceived peremptory orders from Madrid to leave Santiago at once, 
no matter what might be the consequences; to engage the Ameri 
can fleet and to make his way, if possible, to Havana, where he 
would raise the blockade. These orders he did his best to CXe- 
cute on the morning of July 3, having been informed by signal 
that Admiral Sampson’s flagship, the ‘New York,’ and a large 
part of the American fleet, were lying at some distance toward 
the east, and that only the ‘‘ Brooklyn,” ‘*Texas’’ and ‘*lowa’’ 
would have to be encountered if the escaping ships moved west- 
ward. There was a mistake in this computation, for the ‘Ore- 
gon’? also took an important part in the action, and so did the 
little ‘‘Gloucester,”? a converted yacht, which did not hesitate, 
single-handed, to engage both of the torpedo boat destroyers. 
With such information as he could procure, however, Admiral 
Cervera believed that his ships could outsail all of those block- 
ading the mouth of the harbor, except the ‘* Brooklyn,’ and 
that, if the ‘‘ Brooklyn”? could be disabled, some, at least, of his 
vessels could escape. Accordingly, orders were issued by the 
Spanish admiral to proceed at full speed to the westward after 
clearing the entrance, and to concentrate fire upon the ‘ Brook- 
lyn.”’ In the attempt to carry out this programme, the four 
warships, ‘‘ Maria Teresa,’’ ‘‘ Almirante Oquendo,’’ ‘* Vizcaya’’ 
and ‘‘Cristobal Colon,’’ followed by the torpe do boat destroyers 
‘*Pluton”’ and ‘*Furor,’’ in the order named and in single file, 
pushed with all steam up through the narrow passage which 
had been left by the sunken ‘‘Merrimac.’? The concerted en- 
deavor to disable the ‘‘ Brooklyn”’ failed, and it turned out that 
both the ‘‘Oregon’’ and ‘‘Texas’’ were faster than the ‘‘Cristo- 
bal Colon,’? which was much the swiftest of the Spanish squad- 
ron. The ‘‘Maria Teresa,’’ the ‘‘ Almirante Oquendo”’ and the 
‘**Vizcaya’’ were successively riddled and put hors de combat 
by the rapid and accurate firing of the American ships, and 
were beached by their officers to avoid, not so much surrender, 
as the danger of explosion. The ‘‘Cristobal Colon’? succeeded 
in reaching a point about fifty miles from Santiago, when it was 
headed off not only by the protected cruiser ‘** Brooklyn,”’ but 
also by the ironclads ‘‘Oregon”’ and ‘*Texas.’? From that mo- 
ment, escape Was seen to be impossible, so the commander 
beached his ship and hauled down his flag. This closing inci- 
dent of the battle took place at 1.20 P.M., almost exactly four 
hours after the leading vessel of the escaping column, the 
“Maria Teresa,’? had passed the Morro. Meanwhile, as we 
have said, the little ‘‘Gloucester,’? under Commander Richard 
Wainwright, had stopped both of the torpedo boat destroyers, 
received their fire, and detained them until an ironclad came up. 

It will be observed that, in this battle, the Spanish squadron 
did not have to contend with the whole of our fleet, but that, on 
the contrary, the forces engaged were, on paper, much more 
nearly equal than is generally understood. We had on our side 
the first-class battleships ‘‘Oregon’’ and ‘‘lowa,’’ the second- 
class battleship ‘*Texas,’’ the protected cruiser ‘**Brooklyn”’ and 
the converted yacht ‘‘Gloucester.’’ The Spaniards, on their 
part, had one armored cruiser, three protected cruisers and two 
torpedo boat destroyers. It is certainly a remarkable fact, and 
one almost without a parallel in naval annals, if we except 
Dewey’s achievement at Manila, that not a single one of the 
Spanish vessels should have managed to escape. The honor of 
the almost unique victory at Santiago belongs, beyond a doubt, 
to Commodore Schley, for, at the beginning of the action, Ad- 
miral Sampson, in his flagship, the ‘New York,’’ was out of 
sight, and he remained out of signa] distance until almost 
the end. 
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BAND OF THI OREGON PLAYING FUNERAL 


(Drawn by WALTER Russe. from photog: 


CERVERA’S OFFICERS EXPLAIN 
THEIR) DEFEAT 


ANY American reports of the defeat of 
Cervera’s tleet have conflicted with one 
another; the Spanish survivors’ stories, 
as told on the “St. Louis,” which 

brought the prisoners North, on the contrary, 
agree fairly well. Commander Contreres, of the 
“Cristobal Colon.” intimated that public senti 
ment apparently in Spain demanded a naval 
battle. The ships meant to leave Santiago on 
the night of July 2, in which case their chance 
of escape would have been fairly good; but they 
mistook the burning of a blockhouse for a warn- 
ing signal to the American fleet, and so deferred 
sailing until the next day 

An officer who was with Admiral Cervera on 
the flagship ‘‘Maria which led the 
Spanish fleet, said 

After clearing the harbor we headed to the 
westward along the shor We fired the first 
shot of the battle, aiming at the ‘Brooklyn,’ then 
about three miles away. The ‘Texas.’ ‘lowa’ and 
Brooklyn’ returned our fire, but their first shots 
all fell short. 
decreased the shells commenced to strike us and 
did great damage. First a shell exploded in the 
admiral’s cabin, setting tire to the woodwork 
there \ signal was sent to the engine-room to 
start the pumps, but the fire mains had been 
ruptured by an exploding shell, so that no water 
could be got to the fire. Another shell struck 
the main steam-pipe, disabling the port engine, 
and the escaping steam killed every man in that 
One exploding shell killed) o1 
wounded eighty of our men Our tire was 
directed principally against the ‘Brooklyn.’ The 
lire in the after part of the ship had driven the 
crews away from the after guns, and the rapid 
fire guns of the American ships were playing 
havoc with our men and riddling the upper 
works of the ship. Having one engine disabled 
and the whole after part of the ship on fire, the 
vessel was headed toward the shore in search of 


leresa,”’ 


\s the distance between the ships 


compartment 


a suitable place for beachir 
Captain Eulate of the ‘ seems not to 
ive shared the hopes of his brother-command 


Vizeava’ 


ers, for he said 


When the order to leave port was given we 


ill realized that we were going out to meet dis 
ister, and that we were being sacrificed on the 

tar of Spanish honor. My ofticers and men all 
fought like true Spaniards to the end, but it was 
useless 1 was tighting four ships, any one of 
which was superior to my own. When the 
Maria Teresa’ headed for shore I passed her, 
and | had the ‘Brooklyn Texas lowa’ and 
Or I ill tiring at me rhe tiring from these 
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ships was terrific; shells were bursting all 
sround us. My ship was set on fire by a shell 
exploding in my cabin. My engines and pumps 
were disabled, and I could not fight the fire. My 
men were being killed and wounded in large 
numbers. <A shell finally exploded in one of my 
forward magazines and I was forced to head for 
the shore.” 

The captain of the ‘‘Oquendo’’ committed 
suicide and the next two ofticers were killed, but 
one of the survivors said: 

“We were fired on by the ‘Iowa,’ ‘Texas’ and 
‘Oregon’ Our fire was mostly directed against 
the ‘Texas,’ for we had seen the splendid shoot- 
ing done by her in the attacks on the batteries. 
From the first the firing was terrific and great 
damage was done. The after part of the ship was 
set on fire by bursting shell and could not be put 
out. Finally, fearing that the magazines would 
explode and every one be lost, the ship was 
beached and the flag lowered. The mortality 
on this ship was great, over half of the crew 
being killed and wounded.” 

Captain Moreu of the ‘Colon’ said he did not 
tire on coming out of the harbor, but when the 
‘Vizcaya’ headed for the shore he passed her 
and then opened tire on the * Oregon,” ** Brook- 
lyn’ and “Texas,” which ships had taken up the 
chase. He ran to the westward close to the shore. 
Finally, when about fifty miles from Santiago, 
he was headed off by the “Oregon,” and the 
“Brooklyn” and ‘Texas’ were both closing in 
on him. He saw that it was useless to continue, 
and so beached his ship and hauled down his flag 
at 1.20 P.M. 

Lieutenant Carlier, in command of the de- 
stroyer ‘Furor,’ and Lieutenant Vasquez, in 
command of the **Pluton,”’ said that their ves- 
sels were literally riddled by the rapid-fire guns 
of the “Oregon,” ‘Iowa’ and *‘Texas.”’ Their 
boilers were struck and exploded, one after the 
other, in rapid succession. <A large shell struck 
the ‘Furor’ almost amidships and exploded, 
nearly tearing her in two. She sank almost 
immediately. The steering-gear on the ‘‘Plu- 
ton’’ was shot away, and she ran into shoal 
water and sank. These vessels each carried 
seventy-two men. Kut twenty-two were saved 
from the **Pluton’’ and but seventeen from the 
*Furor.”’ The officers all expressed themselves 
as amazed at the rapidity and accuracy of fire of 
the American ships. 

It should be clearly understood that but four 
large vessels were engaged on either side, and 
that the Spaniards had two torpedo-boat destroy- 
ers while we had none. 


BURNING ON THE BEACH NEAR SANTIAGO 





























THE DESTRUCTION 


BY OUR CORRESPONDENT OF THE FLYING SQL 


the ship’s clock 

and just half 
an hour before the 
time for church 
service in the 
fleet. The signal 
men, looking over 
the hills at the 
entrance of Santi- 
ago Harbor, re- 
ported smoke com 
ing toward the 
mouth of the bay. 
Every one about 
decks at once 
peered anxiously in the direction indicated, and, 
sure enough, there was the bow of the *‘Maria 
Teresa’’ coming out from behind the fort and 
batteries. Instantly the gongs of the American 
men-o’-war were ringing out furiously, and call- 
ing guns’ crews and officers to quarters. On 
came the ‘‘Oquendo,”’ and at her masthead 
proudly and defiantly floated the tlag of Admi 
ral Cervera. 

The land batteries on all sides opened fire on 
Sampson’s fleet, while the enemy’s warships 
continued to pour out of the harbor upon which 
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the guns of the American navy have been pointed 
for nearly two months 

The Spaniards were firing with great rapidity 
and some accuracy, and, supported by the guns 
of the forts, gave promise of getting in some 
deadly work. By this time the entire Spanish 
fleet was outside the harbor and pouring shell 
after shell into the midst of our squadron. They 
were lined up in the following order: **Almirante 
Oquendo,” **Cristobal Colon,’ *‘ Vizcaya,”’ ‘‘Maria 
Teresa,’’ **Furor’’ and **Pluton.”’ 

Amid the confusion and smoke of battle the 
two thirty-knot torpedo boats—the pride of 
the Spanish navy—ran at full speed toward the 
“Brooklyn” and ‘'Texas,”’ hoping to sink the 
two latter vessels and escape as they had come 
Instantly. it seemed, torrents of rapid-fire shots 
were raining from all sides upon the torpedo 
craft, and within five minutes they were ablaze 
and running for the shore. They struck the 
rocky beach and burned to the water’s edge. 

Meanwhile, the armored cruisers had turned 
sharply to westward and were running at full 
speed, hoping to break the left wing of the 
American fleet and escape to Cienfuegos. They 
had selected the weakest part of the line to attack. 
Our ships at once followed, keeping up a galling 
fire. The American gunners were stripped to 


THE FLAGSHIP “NEW YORK,” FOLLOWED BY THE “ VIXEN,’ CLOSING ON 
THE LATTER WAS BEING RUN ASHORE WEST OF SANTIAGO 


OF CERVERA’S 
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ADRON 
their waists and kept the men in the magazines 
working at a lively pace to ply them with 
ammunition The heat wa ind the 
heavy battle-plates for 1die a particie oL tre air 
to enter the engine-ro s 
Suddenly the ery was heard, “She's goit for 

the beach—sink her! One ince showed us the 
armored cruiser “‘Almirante Oquendo’ headin 
toward the land, and soon flames could be seen 
coming from her superstructure he battle 
ship “‘lowa”’ and flagship *‘Brooklyn’’ were soon 


upon her, and made her haul down the Spanish 
flag. She was soon upon the rocks, blazing in a 
hundred places, while many violent explosions 
told us it was all over for her 

The chase continued for the other three cruis 
ers. The “Cristobal Colon’? was far ahead, but 
the ‘‘Brooklyn”’’ was abreast the second cruiser, 


‘Maria Teresa,’’ and the battleship ‘Oregon’ 
was firing heavily at the ‘Vizcaya while the 
‘Texas’? sent shot after shot into the same 
cruiser. The word was passed from the signal 
men, "The ‘Maria Teresa’ is badly listed a-stat 
board, sir, and appears to be afire!’’ At this a 


hearty cheer was given and the gunners bent to 
their task with the energy that comes only in the 
heat of battle. Straight as an arrow the cruiser 
‘Maria Teresa”’ went for the rocks, and, hardly 





THE ** CRISTOBAL COLON,” WHILE 


(Drawn by C. D. Graves from a photograph taken on the “ Texas"’) 
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HOT OVE THE ARMOR-LINI 


had she struck, before volumes of smoke and 
flan hot into the air, showing the Americans 
that the second cruiser had been destroyed. 

On went th Colon,’ with the “Brooklyn” in 
hot pursuit, while the “Oregon” and **Texas” 
soon sent th Vizeaya”™’ on the rocks exactly as 
the others had gone, all burning and in a sinking 
conditior Phe Brooklyn” and “Oregon,” 

Texas’ and “Vixen” continued the chase for 
tl “Colon Forced draught was put on all 
fireroon and the firemen were re-enforced by 
volunteers from the deck force—all working and 

iti like horses on th race-track, The 

Colon was now fully tive miles away and 
workir teadily ahead, with chances of leading 
the American ships an exciting chase 

Soon she began to edge inshore, and the 


Brooklyn’ headed straight for Cape San Cruz, 
thus intending to head her off It meant free 
wn oor death, however, for the Spaniards, and 


they made a truly commendable run. But the 
Brookly: ind ““Oregon,”’ the advance ships, 
wert nin on the fleeing enemy and soon 


opened tire on her with their guns of large 

iliber Phe lexas’’ had been occupied with 
the sinking of the “Vizeayva.”’ but was now well 
under way and rapidly closing up, bound to be 
in at the finish. The “New York’’ was also seen 
approaching from the eastward, she having been 
detained at the army base near Baiquiri. For 
three hours the chase continued with such vigor 
ind excitement as can only be realized by those 
who actually took part in it. At the end of that 
time the “Colon”? had hauled down her flag and 


ran her nose upon the beach, surrendering to her 
elated captor The sailors were hoarse with 
cheers—caps thrown high in air and congratula 
tions on all sides 

rhe “New York" by this time had closed in, 


wklyn,”” flying Commodore Schley’s 
int, made to her the signal, “‘We 
rious victory ; details will follow.” 
if once approas hed the two flag 
Texas,’ and, while boats were 
rican officers and sailors aboard the 
Mind ithered on the forecastle and 
il airs 
» climax of enthusiasm, and at once 
called forth a most hearty clapping of hands and 
need cheers. Then followed three cheers 





pre 

for the Brooklyn and Oregon, Captain 
Philip of the **Texas’’ called his crew on the 
quarter-deck and said: **Men, I have called you 
ift to make the public statement to you that I 





WORKING ONE OF THE MACHINE GUNS 


(All the illustrations on this page are from photographs taken on the 
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have complete and pe rfect faith in Almighty 
God, and I want every officer and man, who can 
conscientiously do so, to lift his cap and offei 


silent thank Every cap was lifted and every 
head was bowed. This was indeed an impressive 
scene, Coming as it did so soon after a bloody 
fight and with the miserabl wreck of the 
“Colon” before us and the green hills of Cuba 
looming up in the background. No sooner had 
the captain placed his cap on his head than some 
one said, “Three cheers for our captain! They 


were given most lustily, and ina way that showed 
the men’s admiration and respect for a command 
ing officer so well beloved by them. 

The Spanish admiral. by this dash for liberty 
into the very ranks of a superior force, has shown 


the world he is a true hero and has won the sin- 
cerest admiration of the American tleet—his 
enemies. There is no more daring deed on 


record, and no one could have fought more 
fiercely or desperately than these Spanish sailors. 

The Brooklyn” and “Oregon” deserve especial 
praise for their brilliant chase, the ‘ Texas” for 
the dash at the enemy’s fleet at Santiago where 
she drew the fire of two ships and continued to 
close in upon them, and the “‘lowa” for her ex- 
cellent work at close range while the enemy was 
coming out of the harbor. The ‘‘Gloucester”’ 
engage the torpedo-boat destroyer “‘Furor” anid 
aided effectually in driving her upon the beach. 
The “Vixen” engaged the ‘“‘Pluton”’ and after- 
ward joined in pursuit of the ‘‘Colon.” 





HAMMOCKS BURNED BY SPANISH SHELLS 


HOW MORRO’S FLAG FELL 


Santiago de Cuba, July 2. 1898 


T MIDNIGHT on July 1 the flagship **New 
A York” signaled to her fleet, ‘‘Be ready to 
attack the batteries at 5 A.M. The army 
begins operations at the same time.’’ This meant 
that the men-o’-war were to silence the shore 
batteries while the city was attacked from the 
rear, 

Long before daybreak all hands were awake 
on the iron warriors, drinking their morning 
cotfee and talking about the prospects of the 
day. Suddenly, the boatswain cried: 

“Clear ship for action!” 

Instantly the battle flags were run to the mast- 
heads and the guns cast loose. Everything was 
astir and bristling with life, and the ‘Jackies’ 
soon had the ships ready for the work that is 
now a part of their daily life. 

Each ship was throbbing with energy from 
boiler-room to conning-tower. From the engine 
room the steam was turned into the turret 





THE COLORS AFTER THE FIGHT—MUCH RIDDLED 


system, and the great guns were trained and 
loaded. 

Slowly the huge ships, standing up grim and 
terrible in the morning light. closed in toward 
Morro Castle and the surrounding batteries. The 
flag of the « nemy floated detiantly in the breeze, 
and the smoke of the army fires was seen curling 
up from the hills in the distance, 

From the pilot-house, the signalmen stood wait- 
ing for orders. The red tlag was seen creeping 
slowly to the masthead. of the ‘‘New York,” 
where it hung until answered by every warship. 
Hardly had it started to descend before several 
deafening blasts heralded the approaching con- 
flicet—the battle had begun. The firing of the 
flagship was taken up by all the ships in rapid 
succession, While the left wing poured its shells 
into the mortar beds. The forts on shore in- 
stantly replied, and for two hours a terrific can- 
nonading was kept up by both sides. 

The batteries were soon silenced, and deserted 
by the Spanish soldiers, who could not stand be 
fore the tire of so largea tleet. True, the enemy’s 
suns were silent, but the golden and bloody flag 
of Spain still floated over Morro and spoke more 
defiantly than a hundred guns, and from the 
midst of the battle-smoke it seemed to taunt 
the gunners of the American fleet. 

More than one young ofticer, fresh from An- 
napolis, aimed his piece at the slender staff that 
supported that flag, but shot after shot was 
hurled in vain. From the flying-bridge of one 
of the battleships, the captain—gray and bronzed 
with years of sun and gale—had been watching 
the shots. Many of them had been enviable—all 
of them good—but it was a supreme test of skill 
to ‘strike’ the thin flagstaff of Morro Castle. 

Without a word the captain left the bridge 
and, walking toward one of the larger guns, said 
to the ofticer in charge: 

“Your shooting is not bad, sir, but that Dago 
flag must not stand another minute. Load! (I 
will sight her, sir.) Aim! Fire!” 

With a deafening roar the 8-inch shell left the 
gun, like a thunderbolt from Mars. It was what 

a sailor would call “‘A beautiful shot,’ for it 
struck Morro, and clouds of debris and dust were 
thrown a hundred feet into the air. When the 
smoke had cleared away, we saw that the Span- 
ish flag had vanished. Cheer after cheer rang 
out—even from the fire-rooms and magazines 
below. 

After all, who had a better right to fire that 
shot than the captain? } 
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LATEST PHOTOGRAPH OF GEN. FITZHUGH LEL 


MILITARY HYGIENE FOR THE 
PROPICS 

HIEF MEDICAL OFFICER F. BUROT 

of the French navy, assisted by M. A. Le- 

grand, also a naval doctor of high rank, 

has recently put into book form a scien- 

tific system of hygiene for colonial troops. The 

gentlemen named are laureates of the Institute 

of France. Their opinions, therefore, those of 

distinguished experts, call for respectful atten- 

tion—at this moment especially in America, 

where little is known on the subject. A brief 

suminary of the statements of these French au- 
thorities follows. 

The first thought as to a military post abroad 
must be that of location. In Martinique, Fort-de- 
France is built on a marsh, although all about 
lies high ground much better suited for resi. 
dence by Europeans. Saint-Pierre is built on a 
narrow beach, at the foot of a mountain, where 
the pollution of the soil invites dysentery. In 
Madagascar, it has been found that the whole 
coast-line is unhealthy, but that the heights are 
habitable and fit for colonization. Seaboard 
towns are dangerous at the mouth of rivers. 
where the swamps breed yellow fever and where 
infection from newly landed emigrants is to be 
feared. The English prefer inland encampments, 
and in India their soldiers fare well in such hill 
stations as Poonah, Bangalore, Dharmsala and 
Simla, at altitudes of from eighteen hundred to 
sixty-five hundred feet. having the advantage of 
pure and comparatively cool air. The Dutch, in 
Java, have built at various altitudes, providing 
a gradation of climates for the sick and con- 
valescent. But altitude alone is of no account 
unless the soil is salubrious. If by nature defec- 
tive, it must be improved, must be drained if too 
damp. Sandy or rocky soil is to be reeommendea ; 
clayey soil, rich in organic inatter, which is de- 
composable, is to be avoided. The site of the 
barracks should be as far as possible from the 
center of towns. They should be isolated, and 
not near ricefields, marshes, stagnant canals, 
cemeteries. They should be protected by a cur- 
tain of trees. Wherever the ground is not per- 
fectly dry, the barracks ought to be erected on 
piles, or arches, and their walls ought to be of 
great thickness. The ideal barracks would be 
constructed of marble or granite, cemented. The 
lowest floor ought to be at the very least one 
yard above the level of the ground, particularly 
if there is no cellar. An iron staircase and elec- 
tric lighting are desirable. A veranda is indis- 
pensable to each story. The soldier must sleep 
indoors, but all his leisure time should be spent 
on the veranda. Ventilation must, of course, be 
absolutely perfect, and if the houses must remain 
closed up, ventilators may be put in the roof, as 
in the barracks at Hanoi. The prison cells must 
be neither dark nor unhealthy, and proper wash- 
rooms should be installed under the verandas. At 
all hazards, not only contact with, but too great 
proximity to, swampy ground is to be eschewed. 
On the coast of Guinea it has been observed, with 
regard to marsh fever, that the persons inhabit- 
ing the upper stories escaped the disease, w hile 
all the inmates of the ground floor contracted it. 

The loss of vitality occasioned in hot climates 
by perspiration and fatigue demands restorative 
food, in abundant quantities, rich in hydro-car- 
bonates. A suitable daily allowance, as to its 
elements. is 23 grams of nitrogen and 370 of car- 
bon in times of peace, and 26 grams of nitrogen 
and 380 grams of carbon in active service. The 
English in the Soudan received 28 grams of nitro 
gen, and the Italians in Abyssinia 450 grams of 
carbon. After a sojourn of some months in the 
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tropics, the digestive organs slacken and the ap 
petite diminishes. The nutritive qualities of 
food must therefore not only be considered, but 
also its assimilativeness. Variety, then, must be 
combined with assimilativeness. What really 
nourishes, and renews force, is what is digested 
and assimilated. Bread must be made of very 
dry meal, which should be kept in tin cases, 
protected by wooden cross-pieces and corners. 
Meat inust be carefully inspected, with a view 
to rejecting diseased and emaciated animals. 
Beans, lentils and peas may be neither shriveled 
nor tainted; before prolonged cooking they must 
be soaked in water for at ieast twelve hours. 
Cheese, sardines and cod In ike exce llent rations, 
being highly nitrogenic and restorative. In theic 
last Ashantee campaign, the English troops were 
given “emergency tations,’ consisting of tablets 
of chocolate and condensed beef tea. Salt meats 
are not to be recommended. They are difticult 
to digest, and conduce to excessive drinking. 
Lettuce, cucumbers, radishes and other vege 
tables consumed raw must be scrupulously 
cleaned, to obviate the danger of germs remain 
ing which would implant dysentery or typhoid 
fever. Poisonous fruits and unwholesome fish 
are to be rermembered. Cooking utensils and 
dishes cannot be too clean. Regularity of meal 
hours and strict moderation in eating are im 
perative in the tropics. 

Wine, brandy, tea, coffee and water are the 
only beverages fit for the consumption of colo- 
nial soldiery. In the French colonies, wine is 
dispensed daily at the rate of a pint a day, and 
often in slightly larger quantities during a cam 
paign. Wine quenches thirst readily, especially 
if mixed with water, and sustains and renews the 
strength. To insure its preservation in a hot 
climate, it must register twelve or thirteen de- 
grees of alcohol. Brandy is to be reserved for 
the sick, for those who have got a chill or wet- 
ting. Even in such cases it should be adminis- 
tered in a draught of tea or coffee. These last 
should be dealt out most liberally at all times, 
and when wine becomes scarce it should be taken 
diluted with these beverages. The drinking of 
spirits in warm countries favors heart disease, 
intestinal weakness, disorders of the blood and 
sunstroke. Military men are in the habit of 
ascribing to the consumption of bad water nearly 
all diseases contracted abroad. The natives often 
agree with them and the Annamites assert that 
certain water, if drunk in its original state, swells 
the milt. No entirely satisfactory method of 
purifying water has yet been found. The most 
promising agent seems to be the new Lapeyrére 
pocket filter, with sterilization by means of a 
powder composed of alum, carbonate of soda, 
quicklime and permanganate of potassium. ‘Said 
filter will yield a pint and a half in fifteen min- 
utes. 

Overheating of the body, which is accompanied 
by perspiration. is dangerous unless the body is 
well covered, The to» rapid evaporation of sweat 
chills the body, which in that state is more sus- 
ceptible to diarrhoea, dysentery, inflammation of 
the liver, fevers and other maladies The use of 
light canvas is rational for outer garments, and 
for underclothing cotton flannel is best. At 
night, warmer clothing is requisite, and a flannel 
belt must then be worn. For headgear, a light 
canvas helmet, with airholes, will be found most 
suitable. A large visor, lined with leather or 
green cloth, will protect the eyes. Fever is often 
taken through the eyes. The English authorities, 
recognizing this fact, supplied their men with 
smoked glasses in Egypt. Before a march, the 
feet ought to be washed in water with a dash of 
alcohol and then soaped, or, preferably, greased. 
After a day’s march, the feet must be washed, if 
feasible, in warm water, and put in light shoes or 
slippers. A white umbrella, with a green or blue 
lining, must be carried by any officials superin- 
tending outdoor labor during the heat of the 
day. To make a European carry a heavy load 
in the tropics is to condemn him to sickness. The 
French suffered in Madagascar from neglecting 
to assign a coolie to each soldier. 

Not only is it necessary to protect colonies 
against the importation of disease and epidemics, 
but it must be recollected that a contagious dis- 
ease in a colony is a menace to the mother coun- 
try. owing to the frequency and rapidity of com- 
munications. Newcomers ought to be prevented 
from congregating in infected towns, and the 
troops must, if necessary, be ordered away from 
populous centers. The garrison of Paris being 
threatened with cholera, all soldiers in the 
slightest degree indisposed were sent to their 
homes. In the West Indies, the same course has 
been pursued with regard to yellow fever. Vac- 
cination, the erection of isolated hospitals for 
contagious diseases, and quarantine regulations 
must be attended to. Whena ship leaves a con- 
taminated port, disinfection should be proceeded 
with at once, and be continued during the pas- 
sage. Cholera and yellow fever have reappeared 
after a lapse of several years, simply because the 
destruction of old rags had been neglected, or be- 
cause clathes or bedding belonging to patients had 
not been thoroughly disinfected. Wearing ap- 
parel and bedclothes may be subjected to steam 
cleaning under high pressure, or washed in a 
solution of bichlorate of mercury at 2-1000. All 
eating and drinking utensils which have served 
invalids ought to be passed through a solution of 
sulphate of copper and washed in boiling water. 
Exeretions must be buried in special pits. Dead 
bodies, before committal to the earth, must be 














lisinfected with a bichlorate ut wl 
the coffin also is to be steepe Sti el im 
bulance carts, boats, ete., cor under simila 
treatment 

The time of year at wl 1 i Is ar nt 
home is not a matter of inditfere St t 
show that amor n sent back f1 Ss t 
mortality on the vovace as ist im Mat ‘ 
svreatest in September In tl | 
southwestern monsoon blows fresh: t i 
heavy and the ai 1, diarrhoea mak 
pearance. Extreme heat. in the Red Sea for 
stance, agyeravates t condition of conval 
diminishes their resisting capacity, and 
times Causes a spr s of delirium in wl 
malarial patients jump overboard. Fast steam 
ers will reduce the effect of the dangerous ‘ 
to a minimum Abrupt chan of temperature 
yive rise to many a relapse, so that the season of 
arrival at home is also of importance. Every 
colony might have sanitary stations, where con- 
valescents, most favorably cireumstanced, would 
await the right time for departure 

\ colonial army, having a special purpose, 
should be composed entirely of specialists. For 


although the fact that the naval contingent 
earned laurels at Bazeilies, and at other engage 
ments in the Franco-German War, proves that 


the colonial soldier will fight well anywhere, the 
reverse is not the case. A colonial army should 
be autonomous, and as it is before all things con 


stituted on hygienic principles, its membership 
should be picked. Noone ought to be sent abroad 
who is under twenty-three years of age, two years 
of home service being presupposed. But a man is 
most proof against fatigue and illness between the 
ages of twenty-five and thirty-five. High pay and 
retirement after fifteen years of service would be 
sufficient inducements to prospective members, 
who in all cases should be volunteers, whether 
originally enlisting or being re-engaged. Appli 
cants with any sort of constitutional unsound 
ness, or predisposition to disease, must be un 
sparingly rejected. Tuberculosis is a tirm ally of 
malaria, and vice versa; rheamatics catch cold 
easily, especially in the tropics, where the temp- 
tation to uncover the body is very great; liver 
and stomach must be excellently conditioned, 
since protracted heat affects the digestive organ 
severely ; heart disease and intemperance means 
sunstrokes; the dyspeptic and obese are quite 
useless. Careful observation has shown that one 
cannot become acclimated to fever any more than 
to dysentery or inflamed liver, and one is the 
more subject to these affections as former attacks 
have been frequent; there is ho immunity-giving 
inoculation for those maladies. Moral stability 
and good conduct, sobriety and regular habits, 
are indispensable to the maintenance of discipline 
in hot countries. In the Senegal campaign of 
1896 the French made use of their soldiers under 
going penal sentences, whose mortality was three 
times that of the ordinary troops. Race has 
some bearing on the health question. Compat 
ing troops from the north of France with those 
from the south, it has been discovered that the 
former are twice as susceptible to abscess on the 
liver, and five times as easy a prey to yellow 
fever, as the latter. But the drunkards among 
the southerners resisted the climate no better 
than the northerners. India is nore fatal to the 
Englishman’s liver than Cuba to the Spaniard 
Blacks and Europeans are equally sensitive to 
dysentery and liver complaints, and never be 
come used to them. 

Drill must be of short duration, and at certain 
seasons must never take place in a fog, which 
rising from the ground, spreads malarial germs 
Breakfast should precede the first drill, because 
in empty stomach renders the human organiza- 
tion receptive to emanations from the earth, 


BRIG.-GEN. MCARTHUR, IN CHARGE OF THIRD 
EXPEDITION TO MANILA 
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\ VISIT TO THE CUBAN 
GOVERNMENT 
June 4, in company 
urgents June 7 found 
Cubatr it of yoverninent In the 
.% led fifty miles to the coast 
fifty miles inland on a small 
Danvers encountered were 
i 
t tormenting mn quitoes 
| Spaniard 
WI on the boat we saw two Spanish smacks 
itl ldiet It n ht be manlier to state 
that ‘ " them from the bushes of asmall cay 
hh our it safely hid away in the grass near 
mi lito made attacks by regiments. 
They were daring fighters, too; and, it may be 
ii | 1 drillea 1 am fully convinced that it 
possible for the species of mosquitoes inhabit 
the cay ff Cuba’s coast to kill a man Lhe 
uishir during a calin, is not suitable for bask 
i! purposes 
Phe Cubar vernment is at present established 


on the old plantation of **La Esperanza,” in the 
provin of Puerto Principe, or, according to the 


Cuban arvatr ment of provinces, Camaguey 
When I arr 1 the government had only been 
ther i week, having moved from Sebastopol. 
lo reach them at Esperanza from Guanaja, our 
landiog-place, 1t was necessary to wallow, swim 
int climb our horses tifty miles in the direction 

the interiol 

Phi tion of the island is called **Cuba 
Libre for the Spaniards are confined to the 
tow! leaving the rural districts as safe to roam 
over as the farmlands of Virginia. A man land- 


unaguey may leave his arms at the coast 
if he tinds them cumbersome, and go in perfect 

ifety in any direction he wills. Witness: the 
captain in charge of cur expedition, in making 
his written report of the trip after he arrived at 


the government camp, brought his narrative up 
to the® point of our landing at Guanaja and then 
ned his name, never thinking to mention our 


ride from the coast. 

It was past ten in the morning when we arrived 
at the camy I was introduced to the President's 
secretary, Who immediately presented me to Gen 
eral Maso, the head of the Cuban Republic. Presi 
dent Maso is an elderly man who in appearance 
approximates closer to the French type than the 
Cuban. For the benetit of those interested in 
striking physical characteristics 1t may be said 
that he has very’small feet and remarkably bright 
eyes lo him belongs the honor and glory of 
having been in the field every day in which Cuba 
has fought for liberty. He has suffered impris 
onment and the loss of a large fortune, to say 
nothing of having given the best years of his life 
for his country 

I sent for a large batch of papers we had 
brought with us from the despatch boat, and 
through the intrepreter—read the general the 
accounts of recent developments of the Spanish 
American War. The newspaper pictures and 
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illustrated magazines interested him greatly. 


During the four days of my stay President Maso 
alway insisted om Inv Company at meal time, 
When he would ply mine wilh questions regarding 
the war. He seemed reatly | ised when I told 


him of the imposing array of prize vessels at Key 
West Dinner usually consisted of beef or fresh 
pork, rice, beans, coffee, cheese, maple sugar, and 
plantains in place of bread. The soldiers get only 
meat and plantains, both of which are plentiful 





PRESIDENT MASO OF THE CUBAN REPUBLI 


(Photographed by our Correspondent 


in Camaguey. One would think this scanty diet, 
but I saw men whom Gomez had sent to Cama- 

y to “fatten up” after attacks of fever. 
The government ‘‘escolat’’ consists merely of 
one company of cavalry —about one hundred 
and sixty men. In the entire government camp 
there are probably not over two hundred and 
fifty men, including servants, who for the most 
part are Spanish deserters. The government 
makes no secret of its whereabout, and is glad 
every time it can tempt the Spaniards out of the 
towns 

In “Cuba Libre’? the Cubans publish four 





papers, which appear bi-monthly. They manu- 
facture their own hats, clothing, shoes, bouts for 
officers, cooking utensils, rope, harness, nails 
from wire fencing, etc. The officers of the re- 
public are the President, Vice-President, and 
Secretaries of War, Foreign Affairs, Finance and 
Interior. 

I asked the Secretary of War, Senor E. Fonts 
Sterling, if there was any friction between the 
vovernment and the army. He laughed and 
said this could not be the case, since the voting 
‘lass was practically the army, so the govern- 
ment was of its own choice. The government 
is in constant communication with Gomez and 
Garcia; in fact, the Secretary of War has on file 
in official report of every engagement that has 
taken place since the breaking out of the revolu- 
tion. One evening, while I was talking to Gen- 
eral Maso, in the open vestibule that forms the 
front of all the houses, a messenger on horseback 
came up through the drenching rain, stopped, 
dismounted, and, approaching the general with 
uncovered head, delivered to him a small packet 
about the size of your hand. It contained de- 
spatches from Gomez and a request from the 
veteran leader for a new pair of hoots. The 
messenger had crossed the trocha and probably 
risked his life many times, yet he attracted no 
special attention, and later I saw him eating his 
meat and plantain supper, alone. Another time 
I was present when a messenger arrived from 
Manzanillo with Spanish newspapers. These 
publications are the comic papers of the camp. 
Some of the squibs were very funny. There was 
an account of two Spanish gunboats forcing four 
United States battleships to retire from Havana, 
and—wmirabile dictu/—lengthy mention of a ball 
held in Puerto Principe City to celebrate the 
Spanish victory at Manila! 

Rain fell in torrents during nearly all of my 
stay at the government. This state of affairs puts 
aman with a camera in bad spirits. I remarked 
to General Maso that 1 feared I would not be able 
to do pictorial justice to the government, its 
beautiful location and quaint buildings. In reply 
he said that he could not make sunshine, but 
would be glad to do anything in his power to 
facilitate my work. 

On the morning of the 11th, after much hand- 
shaking and amid lusty cries of “Viva Cuba 
Libre!’ and with equal gusto, ‘*Viva los Estados 
Unidos!’ we left the Cuban government. Break- 
fast was not forthcoming until we had traveled 
tive leagues and reached a small hut in the 
woods. The meal—one of the most savory that 
| ever sat down to—consisted of wild pig, sweet 
potatoes, honey and coffee, each cooked to 
perfection, At the prefectura of the district 
of Tarugo, the Secretary of Foreign Affairs, 
Senor Morena de la Torre, joined us and accom- 
panied us back to the States. Senor Moreno and 
his aid, Captain Perez, left us at Cape Florida 
to pfoceed to Washington. 

There is one province of Cuba which is almost 
free, and where the inhabitants are not yet stars 
ing. This province is Camaguey. 

GEO. PARSON, 
Special Correspondent of COLLIER’S WEEKLY. 
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the total increase in importations during that 
time bei but litthe more than fifly per cent. 
In cotton goods the record which the United 
States manufacturers and exporters made in 1897 
es] ly striking In cotton drills, jear 
sheeting importations from the United 
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from 39,775 pieces in 1896 to 11,243 pieces in 1897, 
Dutch from 84.354 pleces 1n 1896 to 25,862 pieces 
in 1897, Japanese from 9,156 pieces in 1896 to 
1,250 pieces in 1897, while American drills in- 
creased from 1,226,759 pieces In 1896 to 1,531,647 
pieces in 1897. In jeans, American importations 
increased from 52,480 pieces in 1896 to 68,076 
pieces in 1897. The total importations of cotton 
goods fell in 1897 considerably below those of 
186, while, as shown by the above figures, the 
importations of cotton goods from the United 
States increased in every case. 

It is significant that the chief increase in im- 
portations throughout the entire list is in articles 
which the United States supplies, while there is 
a reduction in nearly all other articles. The 
chief articles of export from the United States 
to China are cotton goods, cigars and cigarettes, 
flour, ginseng, machinery, medicines, kerosene 
oil and timber. In practically all of these ar- 
ticles there was in 1897 an increase in importa- 
tion by China, while in a large proportion of the 
other articles imported a decrease isshown. Of 
kerosene oil, for instance. the importations from 
the United States in 1897 were 48,212,505 gallons 
against 33,320,649 gallons in 1896, an increase of 
nearly fifty per cent. Importations of timber 
increased from 1,182,494 Haikwan taels in value 
to 1,324,084 taels, machinery from 2,064,441 taels 
to 2,716,737, medicines from 106,451 taels to 136, 
o9, ginseng, which is almost exclusively from 
the United States, increased from 1.619.527 taels 
in value to 2.149.183. raw cotton from) 1,307,975 
taels to 2.260.191, window glass from 348,128 taels 
to 466.017, and coal from 3,589,804 taels to 3,692, 
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American producers and exporters must, how 
ever, realize that on at least one article the com 
petition is sharp and increasing. This article is 
kerosene oil, of which our exportations in the 
year just ending amounted to $55,000,000 and of 
which a large proportion goes to China and other 
Asiatic countries. The report referred to shows 
that while the importations of American kerosene 
increased in 1897 nearly fifty per cent, those from 
Sumatra increased nearly two hundred per cent, 
while in Russian oil there was also a marked in- 
crease. 

It should be borne in mind that the direct im- 
portations from the United States into Chinese 
ports do not by any means include all American 
goods entering China. 

The following table shows the imports into 
China from the leading countries in 1897 com- 
pared with 1898: 


) 897 





Countries. Haikwan Taels Haikwan Taels 
United States . 3,676,057 12,440,302 
Hong Hong 72,057,314 90125, 887 
Great Britain 24 607,989 410,015,587 
India 10,300,101 20,068,183, 
Ja@pan 7,388,685 2 564,284 
Russia S97 826 3,442,449 
Europe except Great Brit 
ain and Russia 2,471,075 8,565,807 
Macoa . 1.270.970 5 514.878 
All other countries . 30882753 11,497,617 
28 TS 2) 212,234,004 
Including 115,104 from Formosa, 


NoTE lhe Haikwan Tael in which the above values are 
expressed was quoted by the United States Mint at $1.48-8 


on January 1, 1890; .69-7 January 1, 1898: and .68-8 July 1 
1808. The official (Chinese) report, from which the above 
figures are quoted, gives the average sight exchange value 


for 1807 at .72.) 
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Lhese Columns last week, 


ersity of Pennsylvania has en 

tnother triumph this year and one 

Ineans so expected. In fact, 

f Mr. Ward and some of his 

no one could have been found 

» predict a victory for Pennsyl 

nist vate! Champion she might be 
tr | nd in the tield, one of the leaders 

nm foot but in boating a long line of defeats 


i general lack of contidence 
tt believed in by many ull 


7 roke 

th | | to make it seem impossi 

ita this but another defeat for the crew 

id be re for Pennsylvania at Saratoga. 

| decidedly heightened when Cor 
wh superb oarsmanship at New 

nm ani » completely defeated the crews 


Ir. Lehmann and Mr. Cook And 
tion it must be remembered that 


Mr. | inn undoubtedly represents the best of 
| i in talent and that Mr. Cook has 
' long record of successful coaching behind 
» that every one who saw the New Lon 
nora and was familiar with the conditions 
nu ia lt that the victory of Cornell and 
Mr. Courtney was not only impressive but de 
cl ind that any crew that could outrow the 
Cornell ht as they had shown themselves on 
that day muld be a phenomenal one and rowing 
istroke at whieh no one could cavil. 
Hence it was that in the week intervening be- 
veen the two races, while there were expres 
f opinion relative to the probable falling 
Y of the Cornell crew in form and condition, 
re were none reckless enough to predict that 
Pennsylvania boat would win the race. 
Some, indeed, conceded that the Philadelphians 


re fast for a short distance and did get pace 


ir boat in a spurt, but few indeed believed 
id be in the lead at the finish. 
But vit did the race demonstrate? That, 


her Cornell was stale or not, the Pennsyl- 
inia crew was a good one, that they could row 





tl last half of the race as well as the first half, 
that they were well together, that in spite of the 
strol prejudice against finishing the stroke out 

th the arms a trifle, the Pennsylvania crew did 
it to advantage and kept their boat going be- 
tween strokes, and, finally, that they could win 
i boat ra the most memorable and impor- 

nits effect upon the views of boating men 
of any of the last few vears. 

Before considering the conditions incident to 
that race and the lmpressions created by Penn- 
S\ nia vork and Cornell’s failure to carry 
out t ron ot New London, it is impossible 
not t top and say a word for a crew which 

yurneved so manv miles to take part in the 
( test The University of Wisconsin showed, 
i few vears ago, at Lake Saltonstall near New 
Hlaven. where they rowed the Yale freshman 
rew, that they had good boating stuff in them, 
ind that, while their form was not compatible 

th the then strictly maintained ideas of Ameri- 
ul rowin in the Eastern universities, they 

id, in their own way, get a very satisfactory 


ult in the speed of their boat. Upon that 
casion they actually left the Yale freshmen 
most out of ht up the lake and finished with 
ul that in a four-mile race would have 
nted to twenty-five or thirty lengths. The 
howed good watermanship, and their boat 
lled as though they knew what to do in 
ny emergency This year the Wisconsin crew, 
under Coach O'Dea ime all the way East, a 
| journey, had hardly a chance to row 

er the course, paddled down to the start, some 








two miles from their boathouse, rowed in a boat 
that was painfully limber from age though a 


f boat originally, and, after leading for a 

if the way, finished most creditably 

i ol They deserve most fully all the 

ra hev ha earned among those who know 
ita lertaking this was 

| itement was made in one of the clubs 

ind with an air of authority and 

rv evidence on the part of the man making it 

t he was speaking in perfect good faith, to the 

1 it Pennsylvania was allowed to win the 

ra it Saratoga in order to detract from 

New London race and make it plain sailing 

ral regatta! Such a belief is quite 

r with the gossip that the Yale-Prince 

une at Princeton was practically 

Yale for the sake of a third game and 

t ite receipts. If there be any 

ning which one may be entirely 

i eviat onducted upon their merits, 

it t contestants put forth their very 


win, those contests are intercolle 


A Pri tor ill nine or a Cornell crew would 
it i match to their rivals for 

r to boom any scheme for regattas, 

\ isking the president of the col 

1 t degrees Che fact is that 

it mav happen ina college con 

eb nd as for boating, our wiseacres 


opelessly atsea when twenty 
i et into three boats and each eight 
tries t tacross the tinish first And it is this 


BOAT-RACING OF 1896 
BY WALTER CAMP 


very factor of uncertainty that adds a charm 
against which the cut-and-dried element of cock 
surenpess would stand no chance whatever. 


Predictions as to the results of eight-oared shell 
racing in this country have received such fre- 
quent shocks as to materially weaken our confi- 
dence in the knowledge possessed by the proph- 
ets. Why did every one predict the victory of 
Harvard in the Poughkeepsie race of 1897, the 
victory of Cornell in the Saratoga race of 1898, 
the defeat of Yale freshmen at New London this 
year, and the annihilation of Pennsylvania and 
the Ward stroke in the final regatta of the sum- 
mer? 

The years 1897 and 1898 will long be remem- 
bered as remarkable in college boating annals. 
Last summer at Poughkeepsie, even up to the last 
four days before the race, the majority of the 
critics could see nothing in the outcome but a 
Harvard victory. Mr, Lehmann and the crew he 
had brought up to the Hudson were carrying all 
the contidence of years of Harvard rowing men, 
and the critics who were following the crews in 
fast launches had practically determined that 
the crimson crew would win. The most reliable 
of New York papers, with their men on the river 
for days, contained such expressions as these 
‘Harvard is the favorite for Friday.”’ *‘Cornell 
is placed third because her men are too light to 
row three miles with the big men of the crimson 
and the blue.”” ‘‘Cornell, like the other crews ex- 
cept Harvard, do not catch the water with the 
chest full, and they lose force then and at the 
finish.’ ‘‘Harvard varies less in style and qual- 
ity than the other crews. The more I study their 
stroke the more I feel that it is the right one. One 
might at first think going back so far and the 
quick recover too exhausting, but it is in fact 
less punishing in a long race than the others.” 
“If Lehmann is wrong, then all English rowing 
is wrong.” ““My opinion would be Harvard tirst, 
Cornell second, Yale third.”’ 

In fact, the following extract from the ‘Spirit 
of the Times” after the race sums up the general 
prediction very well: ‘“*Advance opinion as to the 
outcome of the Cornell-Yale-Harvard boat race 
was curiously erroneous, Not only the general 
public but ninety-five per cent of the reporters, 
the undergraduate rank and file of Yale and Har- 
vard, and even the coachers and trainers and ad- 
visers of these crews, agreed privately and pub- 
licly that Cornell was outclassed, that the real 
race would be between Yale and Harvard, and 
that this contest would be close, hard-fought and 
undecided until the finish. It would have been 
difficult to guess worse than this. In the actual 
race Cornell won with ridiculous ease, while 
Harvard had no chance to beat Yale after the 
first mile, and broke down completely before 
reaching the finish line. About one hundred 
alleged rowing experts spent the two weeks next 
preceding the race at Poughkeepsie, watching 
the crews in their daily practice, and that ninety- 
five per cent should have thought Harvard and 
Yale of practically equal ability, and Cornell 
outclassed by either of them, proves at once that 
predicting the results of collegiate bout races is 
by no means an exact science. * 

Cornell won by ten seconds, or about three 
lengths ahead of Yale, while Harvard, twenty- 
six seconds behind Mr. Courtney’s men, practi- 
cally exhausted, with passengers in the boat, 
drifted over the line. In the freshman race of 
1897 Yale won; that is, the men who had been 
started off in their work by Mr, Cook and then 
turned over to Mr. Rodgers tinished ahead of Mr. 
Courtney's freshmen and the Harvard freshmen, 
who had been turned over to Mr. Storrow. In 
the next ‘varsity race between Cornell, Columbia 
and Pennsylvania, Cornell was readily picked as 
the winner. But no one can tell what Pennsyl- 
vania might have done, for she—as in a previous 
year—was swamped in the rough water. Previ 
ous to the races in each year she was set down as 
foolish in continuing upon professional lines with 
Mr. Ward. Owing to the fact that Pennsylvania 
failed to row out the course, no one paid much 
attention to the belief possessed by Mr. Ward and 
his supporters that his crew would have showed 
at the finish had it not been for their accident. 
In fact, the general opinion of the experts was 
that Ward's stroke might be fast for a short dis- 
tance, but was exhausting and would certainly 
be outclassed after two miles, 

This year Mr. Ward's crew from Pennsylvania, 
the men whose stroke has been so frequently and 
adversely commented upon as one not to be re- 
lied upon, especially after the first mile, not only 
won the race at Saratoga but also defeated the 
crew that had so impressively outrowed Harvard 
and Yale at New London a week earlier. More 
than that, behind during the tirst mile, it was in 
the latter half of the race that Pennsvivania out 
rowed the others. and her crew tinished strong. 
In the freshman races of this year the one at New 
London was practically conceded to Cornell, 
while Yale was regarded as a possible second but 
more probable third. At Saratoga, Cornell was 
regarded as, after the New London record, not 
likely to show at the front. But Yale won the 
New London race and Cornell the Saratoga 
struggle. 


When Cornell went to Henley a few years ago 














AND ITS RESULTS 


the English critics predicted a defeat in spite of 


tne fact that in some of her time tows Cornell 
had made excellent records—better eveu than 
that in which the race was finally won. But the 
Englishmen proved right. The narrowness of 
English streams affords a far better opportunity 
of daily watching the practice of the crews as 
well as the practice itself, and has undoubtedly 
made so-called boating knowledge much more 
valuable in England than it is here. But could 
an English critic, with fair powers of observa 
tion, have told us that Pennsylvania was going 
to win this year at Saratoga, or Cornell last year 
at Poughkeepsie, as he certainly does annually 
with great accuracy pick the winner at Putney 
or at Henley? If so, it naturally occurs to the 
American rowing man to wonder whether Mr. 
Lehmann, who is certainly thoroughly versed in 
boating matters, and who has probably seen fifty 
crews where the majority of American enthusi 
asts have seen one, was able to tell with moder- 
ate certainty, both last year and this, just what 
were the chances of the Harvard crew as against 
Yale and Cornell. 

There are other things to be considered besides 
the men themselves and their stroke. There is 
the question of the course—whether the water is 
equally fair for each boat. This can never be 
much more, however, than a matter of specula 
tion, and is an unsatisfactory hook upon which 
to hang an argument. There is the boat, and the 
oars also, to be considered. Our boats vary from 
year to year, and none of them answers a certain 
standard of relative measurements that has been 
found in larger boats, and, for other purposes, 
the most fit. There have been experiments made 
between wooden and paper boats, and last year 
Cornell was the only crew left of the trio in the 
first race of the year who still clung to a paper 
boat. This year Cornell, tov, gave up the paper 
boat for the supposably stiffer cedar shell. But 
last year Cornell, rowing the only paper boat, 
won; and this year Pennsylvania, rowing the 
only paper boat, won. When one takes up the 
question of the lines of the boats the problem 
becomes more and more intricate, yet one cannot 
but be impressed with the fact that the experi- 
ence of the Englishmen is so much wider than 
ours that they ought at least to have arrived at 
conclusions based upon more sufficient evidence 
than ours. The same applies to oars. Should a 
blade be seven inches, six inches, or only tive and 
a half or three-quarters? Cornell’s oars were 
broader than Yale’s or Harvard’s, and broader 
than the English crews use. But English crews 
row with thole-pins instead of rowlocks, and 
Harvard, rowing thus, under the direction of an 
English coach, has for two years been ignomini- 
ously defeated. May not the boats and oars be 
like the thole-pins, a product of conservatism 
rather than a logical result of long study? 

Of all the crews who rowed in the university 
races of the last two years, the Cornell crew of 
this year was probably the best in general make- 
up. Buta man may be handicapped by his phy- 
sical condition at the time of the race or by the 
stroke that he is rowing. When we try to ex- 
plain the defeat of Cornell by Pennsylvania the 
question seems really to narrow itself down to 
one of stroke and condition. Past history shows 
that there is one thing which is more certain to 
defeat a crew than anything else, and that is 
rowing the stroke for which they have been 
trained at a few points lower or a few points 
higher than the rate for which the stroke was 
designed, and at which rate their practice has 
been conducted. For instance, both Yale and 
Harvard crews have been defeated badly for 
this very reason at times when they might have 
been expected to stand a chance of winning. 
One of the most notable cases was when Yale, 
having been trained to row a stroke of 40, rowed 
exactly the same style of stroke, but only at 36. 
Whether the action of a competing crew has any- 
thing to do with the matter of unsatisfactory 
timing of a stroke is an open question. It has 
certainly been noticed that a crew rowing a 
lower stroke, particularly one only four or five 
points lower, is thus affected so as to raise the 
rate of its own stroke. Cornell rowed her stroke 
at Saratoga a little bit higher than at New Lon- 
don, and whether it was due to this slight raising 
of the stroke or not, it did not have the same 
driving power as that exhibited on the Thames. 
On her spurts at Saratoga, Cornell was caught as 
high as 36 and once at 38, whereas it was when 
rowing at 32 that she made the most marked 
gain upon the other crews in that race, and cer- 
tainly her most effective rowing at New London 
was done when at barely 32 she pulled out in the 
fourth, fifth and sixth half-miles a lead of eleven 
seconds or nearly three boat-lengths over Yale 
and twenty-four seconds over Harvard, making 
herself a certain winner, It is possible that the 
talk about Pennsylvania’s fast rowing and the 
probability of her securing a lead at the very 
outset, affected Cornell so that she rowed a little 
higher at the start in order to get off and keep 
that lead down. Such action would not be un 
natural even in veterans like Briggs and his men, 
especially after the long tediousness of postpone 
ments and general waiting through which they 
had gone. We are all familiar with the effect 
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upon a horse or a man of making him run his 
race at a different regulation of speed from that 
to which he has been accustomed. It was that 
which in the Harvard-Yale dual games of 1897 
defeated Grant, a man who could run the mile 
seconds faster than any of his competitors, but 
who was led on to make his pace too fast in the 
first quarter and half. So Cornell at 36 was 
not the Cornell of 82, nor was her stroke as 
effective. 

One of the main problems of the American 
college rowing world, owing to the complicated 
situation, becomes ja-t now one of coaches, 
Would Mr. Cook with the Cornell crew have 
beaten Mr. Courtney with the Yale crew, or 
would Mr. Ward with the Wisconsin crew have 
beaten Mr. O'Dea with the Pennsylvania crew? 
The records of Yale and Cornell, who have for 
the most part stuck to one coach and one system, 
and the recent victory of Pennsylvania after 
three years of Mr. Ward, as against Harvard’s 
record where they have wandered from method 
to method and from man to man, would certainly 
indicate that a permanency of method was more 
to be relied upon than any short cut to victory 
through specially devised strokes or rigging. 
Must a defeated crew change its stroke and its 
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coach? Pennsylvania did not do it, and eventu- 
ally secured a victory that made up for the hard 
work and the swamping and the general jeering 
and gibing. Cornell will scarcely sacrifice Court- 
ney on account of the defeat by Ward. Cook will 
still be remetnbered for his long list of triumphs 
over Harvard. Lehmann was thoroughly sup 
ported again this year in spite of his defeat by 
Courtney and Cook last year. It was reported 
before the race that Ward was to go to coach 
the Bohemians and that Colson of Cornell would 
go to Philadelphia. The result of the race may 
change all that, for Ward has now the record of 
a remarkable victory. Lehmann, it was asserted, 
would not again return to coach Harvard, but 
since his sailing for England his engagement to 
an American has been announced and that may 
alter his determination. Cook was also voiced 
as having said that this was his last year of 
coaching at New Haven. All this brings about 
strange complications, and adds to the general 
tangle of boating affairs among the colleges. 
Had Cornell wou at Saratoga, as was so confi- 
dently expected, her supremacy would have been 
unquestioned. Probably. unless the margin of 
her victory had been very slight, the position of 
Yale as second would have also been assumed, 
As it is now there is a field for wholesale specula- 
tion as to the relative merits of all. Logically it 
is University of Pennsylvania first, Cornell sec- 
ond, with all sorts of questions as to Wisconsin, 
Yale and the rest. But aside from the issue of 
position in the rowing ranks there arises the 
question of what the combinations will be next 
year and where the principal races will be rowed. 
Cornell's fiasco at Saratoga will probably put an 
end to their attempts to row two hard races in 
the way they tried this season. Will they renew 
the attempt to resurrect the old Regatta of 
American Colleges?) Yale and Harvard have an 
unexpired contract of five years of races on their 
hands and three of those annual races yet to row. 
Into two of the tive Cornell has come as a most 
important factor, winning both and thus throw- 
ing into eclipse the crews of Yale and Harvard 
so far as any championship longings might have 
entered into their minds. That neither of these 
two universities has enjoyed being defeated by 
Cornell goes without saying, but at both there 
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have been voices raised against the conditions 
that prevail when the two are pitted against out 
side universities. It is easier to quibble over it 
than to point out a satisfactory course to follow. 
The conditions then, that must eventually obtain 
at Cornell, at Harvard, and at Yale, will depend 
upon the government of boating interests at thess 
several universities. At Cornell and at Harvard 
athletic committees are in charge; at the former, 
Professor Wheeler carries by far the greatest 
weight in the counsels, while at Cambridge Pro 
fessor Hollis is the present chairman of the ath 
letic committee, and iis opinion is likely to b 
reflected in the determination of a policy. At 
New Haven the undergraduate captain and 
manager, Messrs. Allen and Preston. have the 
authority to act and are likely to consult with 
the boating element among the graduates, but es 
pecially to be governed by the pressure of public 
opinion in the undergraduate body in the course 
they will eventually pursue. 

The idea of an American Henley, so-called, has 
been broached. Of this Mr. Lehmann—ani no 
one better knows the conditions—has said: **Those 
who speak of an American Henley dv not appear 
to me to quite understand what our English Hen 
ley is. The regatta in England is not held jointly 


with any collegiate association or any special b 








of affiliated clubs. There is plenty of time for t 
colleges who have been successful in their loca 
races to reform their crews and send them t 
Henley Though it would undoubtedly be possi 
ble to establish in this country a series of ] 
races which should result in bringing together 
the two best college crews of the vear over a 
four-mile course, these contests would not in any 
way resemble the Henley regatta I do not ey 
press any opinion as to the desirability of esta 
lishing an ‘American Henley’ or a general inter 
collegiate regatta There are obvious ditlicultic 
in the way, and not the least of these is the lack 


gy American university 
men for the establishment of such a regatta 


of any general desire among 


OVERHEARD AT * THE MAST” 


N BOARD men o’-war all offenders against 
() the rigid «discipline of the navy are 
7 brought to the mast.’’ There, in the 
presence of the ottic ‘Yr ot the deck, the captain 
hears complaints and awards punishments. Th 
following amusing incident is related by a naval 
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officer as having actually occurred on one of the 
cruisers now off Havana: 

‘Jes’ like dis, cap’n,”’ said the Bowery recruit 
who had been brought to the mast for fighting, 
“as I trows me divan in de ditch I pipes de spud 
peeler plantin’ his feelers on me swash can, 
and—’"’ 

‘*Hold on!—what’s that?’ said the captain. 

‘He means to say, captain,” said the officer of 
the deck, “that, as he was stowing his hammock 
in the nettings, he saw the cook trying to steal 
his water bucket.” 

“He hangs de bluff agin me dat it is his’n, 
continued the seaman, “but I digs de packing 
out 0°’ my peepers and goes to squeeze de bone.” 

“Which is equivalent to saying,” said the offi 
cer of the deck, “that the cook would have him 
believe that the bucket was his own, but the sea 
inan, refusing to be hoodwinked, started to re 
cover his property.” 

“T digs him in de stoop wid me stilt, and plants 
me squeezers in his ticklers, but de guy starts de 
ki-yi, when I jolts him in de mask.” 

“That is to say.’’ said the officer of the deck, 
‘that he gave the cook a kick, and commenced 
to pull his whiskers, when the latter started to 
yell, whereupon the seaman hit him in the face.” 

“Ty breaks a brace of tombstones, and lets de 
yeezer free—when he plants a stall agin me 
wind, and starts de fizz at me sniffer, and—" 

“Stop! stop!’ said the captain. 

“IT take it,’’ said the officer of the deck, ‘that he 
knockel two of the cook's teeth out, and then let 
him go; but the cook, not being satisfied, com 
menced to choke the seaman, and gave him a 
blow which caused his nose to bleed.’ 

“Well now, my man,” said the captain, “if 1 
hear any more Choctaw spiel like this I'll caress 
the stomach of your jeams in a way that will 

mind you of a Hindoo skate on the Midway; 
ind in the meantime I'll give you a boobie watch 
vith bracelets. in the refrigerator, for a seven 

ot 
“Which means,’ observed the officer of the 
deck to the seaman, “that any more mutilation 
of the English language by you will cause the 
captain to kick the stuffing out of you, and 
meanwhile you get a week in the brig with 
handcuffs and shackle.” 
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COMTE DE ¢ INI, THE NEW RUSSIAN EMBASSADOR 
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OUR LONDON LETTER 





VIER here in England, they are | 


~ 7 
( nit to look upon the conduct of S 

is madness without even ‘“‘a method 

in't The latter view, however, is per- 
haps quite wr Spain, infinitely cruel, would 
be also, if she could, intinitely guileful. Her aim 
is to entrap us Americans into the position of ap- 
pearing a huge bully, and hence rouse against us 


the wrath of Europe. It is all rather pictorially 
conceived — poor bleeding Hispania with her 
Moorish-Gothic past, trampled upon by Western 
modernity in all its raw barbarism! But it will 
not appeal to the Powers. Their “‘fraternity’’ is 
Besides, they are all immeasur 
ably selfish. In Europe it is ‘‘every nation for 
itself and the devil take the hindmost If 
Spain occupies that ulterior position, all the 


only skin-deep 





Wor for het Besides, the one great, en 
nobling, emancipating idea that shall hereafter 
rid us of all war, that shall make it detestable, 
inconceivable, as waged between civilized na 
t . has not yet taken hold of Europe. Human 
life is not ethically valued there at a pin’s worth 
by the princes and rulers of realms. This is all 
the more amazi in the Latin countries, where 
Christianity is supposed to hold such potent 
sway No wonder that in these the despairing 
trugg| f lism persists. Let any govern 
ment on earth treat her citizens as the com 
pulsory tools of her administration, and what is 
the certain result The revolt of Home. the re 
volt of Manl i, the revolt of Blood and Barri 
cades. I except Dynamite. which is sporadic, 
lisseminated, vet no less inevitable than vile. 
Witt Italy to-day. She insisted on making 
herself a first-class power, and counted on a popu 
lation half-starved peo to aid her in main 
taining this vaunt. Not so long ago I leaned, one 


lav, from the window of my residence in Flor 


ence. Music w n the spring breeze that tlowed 
beneath a turquoise Italian sky. Regiments went 
marching « past my window What a forlorn 
lot!’ 1 thought, gazing at the pale faces and 
almost. dwarti<h forms hese poor fellows were 
being for {into Africa, where hundreds of their 
comrad ad already perished. In Rome, in 
Napl Wiis f in In all the large north 
er $ is the same as well And now Italy 
‘ front folly of her cours She reckoned 
wit it I st, and that host was her people, 
Ww ild not feed vet whom she forced to 
fight Wit Spain it has been for years more 
horrible How few of us Americans realize that 
we to-day nu r seventy-five millions chiefly 
l wu war—t satal ind viperish curse of 
wal Our German population, immense as it is 
what but war sent it to us? Our lrish popula 
tol mmer is it is—what but war sent it to 
us? Scandinavians in legions have come, and 
from t ne pathetic caus In marked man 
ner Ih h have staved away. And why 
l \ ult it slavery of the conscrip 
x il t u, they are still penetrated 

that ilitarism’’ which colossal butchers of 

t venteenth and eighteenth centuries began, 
and which Napoleon fostered with the most un 
scrupulous nit Moreover, it is only a cer 
tain minority of the French who think, and then 
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they think supremely 
well. An immense re- 
mainder feel, and are 
guided by the mad- 
dest emotions. Gloire 
(another word for pa- 
eriotism is one of 
them . Let us 
grant that the Span- 
ish have not sought 
our shores in any ap 
prec iable numbers. 
But this is explaina 
ble, I should say, by 
their tremendous de- 
sertion of their coun- 
try in former times. 
They poured by lit 
eral millions — into 
South America and 
other lands. Magna 
Grecia is a tlea-bite 
compared with the 
stress and push of 
their previous hegi 
ra. And war alone 
stimulated it, though 
their passionate and 
ill-reined spirits have 
found enough new ra- 
pine and slaughter 
(Heaven help them!) 
in tropic havens over- 
seas. 

As for the Italians, 
in what ignorant 
and almost nauseous 
droves have they fled 
to us! I know of in 
dividual cases among 
certain younger men 
—almost boys, in fact 

who have left kin- 
dred in their own 
country yet dare not 
return to these, even 
for a brief visit. War 
will seize them if they 
do—imprison them, 
first, no doubt, as a punishment, and then compel 
them into a military service which they loathe. 
The truth is, we Americans, in fighting almost any 
foreign power save that of England, would be fight 
ing only troops of mercenaries. | With mercena- 
ries the heart is never in the work. Trite enough 
has now grown Lincoln’s assertion about being 
able to fool half the people half the time but not 
being able to fool all the people all the time. It 
has been said, and truly, that when a librarian 
reads, he is lost. Whena general pities, he ceases 
to be asoldier, When a soldier thinks, he ceases to 
be a machine. War turns men into machines. A 
good soldier, in average parlance, is rarely good 
for anything else but legalized assassination. 
This has been proved countless times in historic 
record. Disband an army and you get a multi- 
tude of loafers. Mother Goose might have been 
held responsible for the argument that war 
‘makes men’? of us. War wrmakes us for that 
battle with circumstance which goes under the 
name of life. If you overuse your feet and hands 
they grow callous and coarse. All their finer 
lines vanish, and their finer traits, too, of tlexi- 
bility. sensitiveness, tactual skill. The exquisite 
blended patience and strength of trees that for 
years uplift their boles and boughs and emerald 
complexities of leafa have a thousand times 
the force of any throat-cutting regiment one 
could name. 

Meanwhile, what American ever lived among 
Cubans and liked them? With a very few ex 
ceptions they have never gained among us the 
slightest social foothold. Why is this? 1 re- 
member, in the ‘sixties, how it was currently 
declared that their persistent and multitudinous 
occupancy had completely ‘‘spoiled’’ the old New 
York Hotel. How easy to recall them, crowding 
in summer the portico of that structure, with 
swarthy, oily, bilious faces below Panama hats; 
with waistcoats widely gaping, as if to reveal 
the glitter of interior diamonds, whether bogus 
or real; and lastly, with their prodigal leers at 
women from the acrid cigarette-smoke that 
always environed them? If the South Americans 
of Venezuela, Colombia and other like states do 
not feel an antipathy for them now, the change 
is unaccountably sudden. What can have caused 
it? Does it really exist? I once knew a Colom- 
bian family in New York while they dwelt there 
ind a family of great distinction and refinement, 
too) whom you could scarcely have insulted more 
than to call them Cubans. Spain now refuses to 
exchange for any prisoner whatever the gallant 
Lieutenant Hobson. We may hear, before long, 
that death has made him “unexchangeable.’ 
But let us not, in such case, be too swift at be 
lieving that Spanish knife or bullet has been 
operant The Cubans know how to inflame 
American wrath. They are well aware that if 
Hobson were killed we would instantly lay the 
blame upon Spain. “Give a dog a bad name 
et cetera. But this time, so to speak, there 
would be two canine points of observation. We 
should use care about selecting the right one. 
Peradventure, in the ‘**Maine’’ question, we took 
the wrong. Those tapestries which we call the 
events of nations are spun by blind weavers in 
gloomy mills. Now and then a presence enters, 
bearing a lamp. The lamp is Truth, and its 
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holder is History. In the dimness woven pat- 
terns are scanned. Every scroll and medallion 
is traced, to its most delicate curve or curl. 
The revelation, from time to time, is flung to 
posterity. It peers and reads, and not seldom gives 
a shout of wild surprise. We paint Spain black 
now, and she deserves it. But how black, before 
long, may we paint Cuba? To rival for darkness, 
perchance, the most ferocious of her negroes. 

There is a terribly tragic side to the present 
attitude of Spain. It is all very well to say that 
she deserves to lose her colonies. That only 

makes her situation the more pitiable. Then, 
too, are we not all overapt to judge nations by 
their rulers? We should not forget the countless 
throngs of Spanish citizens who can only think of 
their country’s hollow-sounding phrases about the 
“honor” and “‘glory”’ of a resistance a loutrance 
with shudders of dread, with pangs of scorn. 
What to them are an honorand a glory which 
leave them to starve, which place the possibilities 
of their human existence below those of beasts? 
There will come a time (and it is not so immeas- 
urably distant, either) when patriotism and phi- 
lanthropy will have but a single meaning, and 
when just as no man can be called philanthropic 
who does not cherish his immediate countryfolk, 
so no man will be held patriotic who does not 
prize his remotest fellowmen. But meanwhile 
there is no real patriotism conceivable for any 
nation save that which partakes of a distinct 
gratitude. “Our country, right or wrong,” is 
the idlest of shibboleths. It is when we can point 
to so much secure contentment, so much firm 
chance of maintenance for ourselves and those 
we held dear, so much moral and physical free- 
dom, so much probity and highmindedness on 
the part of our governing functionaries, that a 
genuine sense of patriotic devotion begins to 
bloom, prosper and thrive. I cannot perceive 
how any Spaniard, forced from the big hungry 
musses Into military service, can love his country 
at all, or can fight for her save with a bondsman’s 
half-hearted reluctance. What inspitation can 
the amor patrie draw from schemes of ambitious 
dynasties, craft of greedy political time-servers, 
arrogance of caste? Not only does one marvel 
that this huge Spanish worm, the People, takes 
so long in turning, Still more incredible does it 
seem that the poor worm does not suicidally let 
itself be trodden upon by other heels than those 
of its own haughty and cruel chiefs, 

Poor Germany! Her ‘young war-lord”’ is giv- 
ing stronger evidence that he is Middle-Aged. 
His recent speech to the members of the Royal 
Theatres cannot be said to have received from 
Enzland serious heed. It has indeed filled her 
with an amusement merciless and acute. Once 
more his mother’s country, to put it bluntly, is 
splitting her sides with laughter at him. There 
may be a certain amount of medievalism here, 
of the oldest-fashioned Tory sort. But it | ides 
itself in the country; it doesn’t presume to come 
up to London and air its worm-eaten tenets. 
Doubtless there are many earls, barons, baronets 
and squires tucked away in the manors, granges, 
parks and halls of the various counties, who re- 
gard Lord Rosebery as almost «a traitor and Lord 
Salisbury as hardly a whit less base. But they 
are not permitted to do anything more dangerous 
than growl sixteenth-century Conservatisms to 
the portraits of their ancestors. During one of 
his visits to England—visits which I happen to 
know are shivered at by his princely kindred at 
Windsor and Marlborough House — William 
might ‘drop in’? for an occasional sojourn at 
the homes of these same rusty patricians to 
whom I have referred. Very probably they 
would extend him a cordial welcome. 

But among progressive and thinking Britons 
he rarely rouses anything much more respectful 
than a chorus of giggles. And by this latest 
speech, addressed to painstaking artists of his 
time and land (not a few of whom are his intel- 
lectual superiors, and all of whom should have 
felt mortified throes at the shallow sauciness of 
his patronage), he is generally acknowledged here, 
in the words of our own witty Holmes, at last to 
have made himself ‘‘as funny as he can.”’.. 
What are some of his late preposterously droll 
sentences? ‘Il made it my object that the Royal 
Theatre should become a tool of the Monarch”! . . 
“It is the Monarch’s duty to look after his theatre 

the example was set me by my father and 
grandfather, resting in God—because it can bea 
tremendous power in the Sovereign’s hand”! 
“MY theatre and MY opera”! and so on, and 
soon... This is the kind of ridiculous autocrat 
who is now sending powerful warships to the 
Philippines, and whose sympathy with the Span- 
ish cause is gradually turcing itself with more 
and more directness upon the American mind. 
He is only, after all, ridiculous from one view- 
point. Keep daggers and pistols away from a 
madman, and you can afford merely to pity him 
But William has, behind all his vagaries, a vast 
army and a puissant fleet. After what he has 
done and said there is no safe prophesying in 
the matter of his future whims. Nevertheicss,. 
we westerners may keep one comfortable te 
membrance to fall back upon. He has thus far 
talked much more idivtically than he has be 
haved. Hence there still abides to us a good 
incentive for hoping that he will preserve this 
posture of harmless comedy. If not, those beau- 
tiful specimens of wisdom and prudence and 
common-sense, our new-fledged American ‘*im- 
perialists,"’ will have an added reason to rejoice. 


EDGAR FAWCETT. 


Lonpon, JULY 12, 1898 
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OUR HAWAIIAN POSSESSIONS 


Y THE recent action of Congress and Presi- 
dent McKinley the Hawaiian Islands and 
people become part of the United states, 
to be cared for in such manner as may be 

hereafter determined. 

The islands, twelve in number, have collec- 
tively an area of about seven thousand square 
miles—nearly a thousand miles more than Con- 
necticut and Rhole Island combined, but not as 
much as New Jersey. The inhabitants number 
about one hundred thousand, of whom not more 
than one-third are natives, although a century 
ago the Hawaiians, all of whom were of native 
blood, were estimated at two hundred thousand. 
Unlike other aborigines with whom whites have 
come in contact, the natives of Hawaii have not 
been slain in war nor overworked and starved by 
invaders; they appear to have been literally de- 
stroyed by civilization, and the process of de- 
struction was never more rapid than in the pres- 
ent quarter-century, in which each five vears has 
shown a decrease of about ten per cent of the 
native population. 

Of the remaining inhabitants, nearly one-half 
are Chinese, Japunese and Portuguese; almost 
ali of the members of these three nationalities 
in Hawaii are of the lowest orders and were 
taken to the islands in response to planters’ 
demands for labor—the native Hawaiians, while 
uniformly peaceful, good-natured, intelligent 
and cheerful, will in no circumstances labor for 
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more than their daily living, which costs 
very little effort in Hawaii. 

The business interests of the islands 
are in the hands of a few hundred Euro 
peans and Americans, the latter being 
far the more numerous. The principal 
business interests are coffee and sugar 
growing, the latter being far the most 
important, although the number of coffee 
plantations has increased tenfold in the 
last few years. At certain periods of the 
sugar season there is necessity for more 
continuous labor than the natives could 
or would do; hence the importation of 
foreign labor. It may be said, further, 
that the labor question and the laws governing 
it will hereafter be the principal concern of the 
ruling class in Hawaii. 

Although nominally a constitutional mon- 
archy, Hawaii frequently had a government 
quite as riliculous as anything ever presented 
in opera bouffe. Ordinarily the administration 
was merely venal—and at prices that the greate) 
planters and merchants could afford to pay; but 
when a few years ago there was manifested a 
desire to rid the islands of civilization, mission- 
aries and clothing, and return to the ‘tgood old 
times,” even if some killing were necessary to rid 
the islands of foreigners, the more energetic of 
the latter, without :egard to nationality, over 
turned the government of Queen Liliuokalani, 
her Majesty having planned to set aside the Con- 
stitution and assume unlimited power. 

The uprising against the monarchy was in 
January, 1893. It was almost bloodless, perhaps 
because a force of sailors and marines had been 
landed to protect American lives and property. 
\ provisional government was at once organized 
and a deputation was hurried to the United 
States to ask that the islands be annexed to this 
nation or at least be taken under our protection. 
President Cleveland and his Cabinet disapproved 
of the propose d measure, although Congress 
seemed to favor it. The offer of the islands 
being declined, the party in power proclaimed 
a republic. with Sanford B. Dole as President, 
and there has been an *“‘Hawaiian Question” in 
American politics ever since that time 
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AN OUTLET OF THE KILAUEA VOLCAN 


WALTER BURRIDGE 


The acquisition of the Hawaiian Islands will 
not add much to the material prosperity of tl 
United States, nor will it make a new outlet f 
(American industry and energy. There is not on 
the islands any unoccupied land that is worth 
having, and, although the soil is very fertil 
there are no industrious white Americans who 
would be satisfied with the food and shelter that 
suftice the natives, nor any who would work in 
the canefields and mills. The public debt 
about forty dollars per resident, and most of it 
is at a high rate of interest; the exports about 





THE HAWAIIAN HOTEL, HONOI 


fifteen million dollars and the imports less than 
half as much 


Political openings in Hawaii are scarcely to be 
hoped for. All of the intelligent foreigners are 
or have been office-holders—principally for the 
sake of protecting their own property they 


stand by one another, and can see no reason for 
admitting ambitious newcomers to a share in the 


management of their affairs. The proper politi 
cal status of the islands will probably puzzl 
Congress greatly: but. whatever the conclusion 


there will be ‘‘nothing in it” for non-Hawatians 
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BERGEN EXPOSITION 


seeing how carefully their purchases are 
prepared, 

The argument has worked well, for 
eight foreign nations are officially repre 
sented here—the United States in the 
lead, with an appropriation of twenty 
thousand dollars, and a most carefully 
arranged and installed exhibit. 

In connection with the exposition 
there is a fishery school, where the boys 
are taught the habits and qualities of the 
various Norwegian fishes, the ways and 
devices for catching them, and the 
methods of preparing them for market. 

The exposition building is quite im- 
posing. It is built of wood, and may be 
-aid to be of typical Scandinavian archi- 
tecture. Bergen, an attractive place for 
tourists, is surrounded by very high 
mountains, whose tops and sides are 
still white with snow, and is itself a 
city of hills. On the slopes of one of 
these are the exposition grounds, which 
reach down to an inlet of the bay at its 
foot. In this inlet are the various fish- 
ing craft which form, perhaps, the most 
interesting part of the exposition. 

J. H. GORE. 


A HOME IN TEXAS 


Is what you want. The Texas & Pacific Railway 


Company still has thousands of acres in’ this 
Mighty Domain for sale to settlers on long time 
uid easy payments. This Railway traverses the 


Lone Star State from East’ to West through the 
most progressive towns, great forests of pine, the 
broad prairies, and well-kept farms 

For handsomely illustrated literature, free, 
fully describing this wonderful country, address 
R. H. Carrington, Eastern Passenger Agent, 591 
Broadway, New York City; or’ E. P. Turner, 
General Passenger & Ticket Agent, Dallas, Texas 
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Without a Rival 
FOR BILIOUS AND NERVOUS DISORDERS 
Weak Stomach 
Impaired Digestion 
Disordered Liver 
Sick Headache, etc. 
IN MEN, WOMEN OR CHILDREN, 
R ] tak . bad 1) 


1, W 


I i t mplet 


Beecham’s Pill 


Annual Sales over 6,000,000 Boxes. 





[A WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 












MAIN BUILDING 


BATTLESHIPS IN ACTION 


work of the tleet in front of San 
tiago refers to the operations in 

the early morning of July 1 
“At 6.50 began the second phase of the 
bombardment, the like of which = the 
defenders of Santiago had not seen, Sig 


nal after signal tluttered at the forward 


i following report of a single hour’s 





vard of the flagship, and, in obedience, 
the ships began to maneuver Phe 
Newark’ left the line first, and with 
drew to a position beyond the ‘New 
York Her guns had been snapping 
ind barking and bool magnificently, 
the smokeless powder used in the larger 
mes leaving a clear view of the ship at 
ill times, and her marksmanship had 
been good, but the fast-closing line was 
no place for an unarmored ship 
Then the Oreyvol forged ahead and 
turned to tl east, bellowing at every 
thit In sight and range, for the last 
instructions had been ‘Spare nothing 
to-day This was at 6.40 The ‘Ore- 
I New York’ and ‘Newark’ were 
in | with the western batterv for a 
mit ! t s . and two shots 
were fired at then Both went high, 
landing hear the ‘Newark. One 
seemed te i time shell, as it exploded 
lirectly ; ve the New York’ and 
landed bevond in a hundred fragments 
“Five minutes behind the ‘Oregon,’ the 
Indiana rossed behind that ship 
ind in front of New York.’ She 
held I Tt l t ta ear rar 
on | istern illery ahead of the 








that ship held her tire a moment, and 
then loosened up with a tremendous roar 


York’ together did 


It was five minutes of steady 


created by an angry child that ruthlessly 
sweeps its playthings from side to side; 
and the ship was a sight never to be 
One may read of a battleship in 
action with admiration ; 

r guns at rest with curiosity : 


were as naught compared with the sight 
of the ‘Indiana’ sidling up toward shore 
to-day in a great convulsed mass of eddy- 
ing smoke through which was to be made 
a moment now and then the dim 
outlines of hull, superstructure, stacks 
and mast, and out of which poured 
continuous succession of rings and col- 
umns of more smoke following the hiss- 
yelling shells that whiffled along 


her guns and the explosions of her shells 
gled with the echoes, coalescing into 
a deep unfathomable roar like the surf 


'*Oregon’ to a desire to do something 


CHRISTIANIA BUILDING 


Pears’ 


The skin ought to be 
clear; there is nothing 
strange in a beautiful face. 

If we wash with proper 
soap, the skin will be open 
and clear, unless the 
health 1is_ bad. A good 
skin is better than a 
doctor. 

The soap to use is 
Pears’; no free alkali in it. 
Pears’, the soap _ that 
clears but not excoriates. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists; all sorts of people use it. 
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BALTIMORE 





THE AMERICAN GENTLEMAN'S WHISKEY. 


Sold at all First-class Cafes and by Jobbers. 


Wri. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. | | 





“THE DOCTOR” 


SAVES YOUR ICE 


AND REFRIGERATOR 


Heavily Nickel Plated. 
Breaks the ice any size you 
want it. Does not crumble or waste your ice. 
For sale by all hardware dealers. If your 
iealer does not have it, send 25 cents in stamps 
or coin and we will send it prepaid to any address. 
Agents wanted. Troy Nickel Works, Albany,N.Y. 









1000 BICYCLES 


carried over from 1897 must 
be sacrificed now. New 






best equipment, guaran- 
teed. $9.75 to $17.00, 
Used wheels, late models, 
all makes, $3 to $1 
We ship on approval w ith- 
he Pout acent payment. Write 
or 7 list and art catalogue 
Cf wat Fo models. BICYOLE FREE for 
season to advertise them. Send forone. Rider agente 
vanted. Learn how to Earn a Bicycle and make money- 


MEAD CYCLE C©O., 192 Ave. 8., Chicago. Ill, 








-KLONDIKE NECESSITIES; 


Under certain circumstances a 
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< SMITH & 
“ WESSON 
« may be of more 
‘ value than your nuggets. 
< Don’t take any chances, 


Catalogue of desirable weapons for heavy use 
mailed on application, 


SMITH & WESSON, 


10 Stockbridge St., Springfield, Mass. © 


Poss SELES LEAS. 











Re aes cho =e 














POLO PONIES FOR SALE. 

I WILL have for sale on my farm near 
Hempstead, L, I., after April 25th one or 
two car loads of thoroughly trained and 
select Polo Ponies. 


P. JONES, = © =» Hempstead, L. I. 


‘ 





COLORADO 
TOURS 


Is the title of a new book on 
Colorado, America’s great 
health and pleasure resort. 
The book is beautifully illus- 
trated and contains a valu- 
able map of the State. A 
copy can be had without 9 
charge upon application to 
P. S. Eustis, Gen’! Pass’r Agt., 
C.B.& Q.R.R., Chicago, Ill. 
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extra. She had, for a few moments, 
fired only her 8-inch guns, but suddenly, 
at 6.53, she opened with a volley from ail 
her turret guns, those forward a little 
ahead of the others. A cloud of smoke 
almost equal in volume to that drifting 
away from the ‘Indiana’ enveloped the 
Morro for more than a minute, and when 
it drifted away the 
the center of which had floated the great 
royal flag, was gone utterly. Its place 
was the crest of a slide down which small 


ing. There was a wild Western yell 
from the ‘Oregon,’ which gradually 


segregated into three cheers of delight 
at this bit of play. Several hours later 
a smaller flag was run up on an extem- 
porized staff, but it doesn’t flutter with 
the assurance of the old one. 

“The next signal set the screws of the 
‘Oregon’ going in opposite directions as 
she swung about in position, while the 
‘Indiana’ made a circuit outside the ‘New 





York.’ The ‘Oregon’ passed the harbor 
| entrance at 7.11, going west, and firing 
heavily at the Punta “Gorda battery in 


behind the Morro. The ‘Indiana’ ’ fol- 
lowed at 7.14 and the ‘Massachusetts’ at 
7.19. 

“None of the American ships was 
struck during the engagement, and all 
reported no casualties after the signal 
‘Cease firing’ was hoisted at 7.30. One 
shel! ricocheted across the bows of the 
‘New York,’ and another plumped just 
over the ‘Massachusetts.’ and these were 


the only two shots observed to come 
within dangerous distance. While the 
‘Cease firing’ signal was up and the 


ships were breaking out their answering 
pennants every one joined in a few part- 
ing shots, which were not answered. As 
soon, however, as the start to ‘Resume 
| blockading stations’ was made the east- 
| ern battery sent three shots in slow suc- 
cession out toward the ‘Brooklyn.’ All 
fell short of the receding ship. Never- 
theless it is presumed that the report of 
‘another repulse of the American fleet’ 
has gone to Madrid—if there is still a 
wire.”’—New York Sun. 


LESSONS TAUGHT BY CER- 
VERA’S DEFEAT 





topmost rampart, in ! 


pieces of crumbled stone were still roll- | 





O NAVAL engagement in the 
N world’s history has excited as 
much interest as the fight which 
resulted in the destruction of Cervera’s 
fleet, for never before—not even in the 
battle of the Yalu—has there been a 
naval battle in which several ships on 
each side were armored and carried 
very heavy guns. All Europe has been 
asking questions, some of which were 
anneal, exactly a week after the fight, 
by the report of the Board of Survey 
that was ordered to examine the Spanish 
wrecks with a view to saving them. 
Aside from the fact, now generally admit- 








| the 


ted, that the marksmanship of the Amer- 
ican navy is very good and that of the 
Spanish navy very bad, the Board found 
that many of the Spanish sailors were 
driven from their guns by the flames and 
smoke of woodwork aboard their ships, 
and that the fire-extinguishing service 
of the Spaniards was useless through the 
water-mains being pierced by our shots. 
Consequently the Board advises that no 
wood be used hereafter on interiors of 
war-vessels and that water-mains be not 
carried above protective decks. Evi- 
dently some of the Spanish ships were 
destroyed by torpedoes which they them- 
selves carried, for the Board advises that 
hereafter cruisers and battleships carry 
torpedoes only below the water-line. 

Finally, the Board says that too much 
attention cannot be given to rapid-fire 
guns, in which, evidently, the secondary 
batteries are included ; for it appears that 
the rapidity of our fire into gun-ports of 
turrets and other portions of the Spanish 
ships drove the men from their gurs and 
kept them away. 


Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING 
Syrup for your Children while cutting teeth. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrh«wa. 


Don’t fail to procure 


CONSTIPATION CAN BE CURED. 
There is no habit so harmful to the stomach as 
systematic taking of purgative medicines— 
yet there is none socommon These drugs, while 
temporarily relieving the constipation, irritate 
and injure the stomac * sometimes beyond repair, 





Kutnow’s Improved Effervescent Powder is not | 
a purgative, or a cathartic It can hardly be | 
called a laxative, and yet positively and promptly | 
cures constipation. In Kutnow’s Powder there | 


are ingredients which act directly and indirectly 
on every important inner organ in the human 
body. It cures constipation by putting the entire 
system in order. It cures by gently removing the | 
cause, not by force | 

For thirty days from the date ae this paper, | 
Kutnow Bros., No. 13 Astor Place, New York ity, | 
will send a free sample of Kutnow’s Improved | 
Effervescent Powder to every applic a 
names CoLLieR’s WEEKLY when writing 
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YOU will find it re- 
markably fragrant 
and refreshing. 


Use a few drops on a 
brush after each meal. 
Powder alone will not 
serve. Both forms are 
secured in Sozodont at a 
single price. 

Sample, 3 cents. Address 

P. 0. Box 247, N. Y. City. 

Hatt & Rucwer 
naw voRK Lonoon 









on a high-grade Bicycle 
improved made of best quality ls 
test pattern = 
every part, all dust pre 


spokes, 


77. Complete set of tools in fine leather tool 
striped and decorated 


rye bar | hubs 
and easily adjusted, 











/ pay 850 to #@75 fora 
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Wise People will buy now before prices go up. 
e size 1 in. steel tubing 





Highest grade s 
Chains, 5 





velvety 1 ‘ 
other preparations, I find it 
| to the skin,’ 





She refers to the renowned 


POZZONI'S MEDICATED COMPLEXION POWDERS 


You may not believe this, so send to 


b POZZONI, ST. LOUIS, MO., For Free Samp! b 


6) Bite. ene le *” 


/PECIAL OFFER FOR 6O DAYS. 


hip this high grade Arlington Bicyele to any 
one for tantton hin tull wit t we Lit by 
express C. O. D. subject to examination f r €19.00 in whiel 
case send us 6.00 with order as a guara t 1 faith 
\al we will promptly ip the Bicycle Y may exami 
jit at the expre ffice and if perte y sat pay the ex 
/press agent the balance @14.00 and expre Arges and 
keep the wheel don't wait ur ason and 


til later i 
wheel no better \ 


igh-grade wheels 


Biggest Offer Ever Made 
Ladies or «. Frame latest 


hee is in. warranted i rims, ni tangent 


vu will get nO MnO re! at any uc h price, 


is is the 





r double tube pneumatic tire Ka 
nrockete and Cranks are the best mace il 


. Bar, 





we 0d adjustable orrigids steel, heavily nickle platec d, dropor raised pattern. Saddle, latest patter ¢ , 
bag. Colors, black, blue, maroon or olive gree mely 

Weight, 24 to 27 Ibs. according to saddle, tires, pedals, ete. We guarantee each bicycle 

written binding Ly eG Send for our new 189% catalogue st rthe LAKGEST AND 

LINE OF LADIES, GENTS AND JUVENILE BICYCLES 1 HE We ORLD at prices ranging 


for one year as per r 
MOST COMPLETE 
from 8700 tos 








Buy your bicycle now and save a lot of money 
We will help you to do it if you say so, 


162 W. Van Buren St., 


of one for yourself. 


CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 





We have the whee ‘Is in stock ready to Ship Promptly 
You might sell a few wheel 


$2: OUTFIT FREE ci: 


In order to introduce our new novelties in = Alu- 


minum. Scotch 
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nce for full particulars. 
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Granite and Tin Ware. Wr 
F. SIDNEY NOVELTY WORKS, 25 Randolph St., ‘cn AGO, 
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cO., Buttalo, N.Y. 
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ous system 





There are millions like 


is completely under tobac- 


say, “I CAN’T QUIT,” youtell thetruth. ¢ 
The natural way is to treat the diseased § 
nervous system by using 
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co’s narcotic stimulant, and when you 8 
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MAKES IT 


acts directly on the tobacco-irritated 
nerve centres, destroying the nerve 
Craving effects, builds up and improves 


theentire nervous system. Makes WEAK q 


MEN STRONG. Many report a gain of 


ten pounds in ten days. 
physical or financial risk—NO-TO-BAC ¢ 


Sold sinder your own 


DRUGGIST’S GUARANTEE. 


Every druggist is authorized to sel! 
No-To-Bac under absolute guarantee 
tocure every form of tobacco using 
Our written guarantee, free sam le of 


No-To-Bac and booklet called, ‘ 


n't 


fobacco a and Smoke Your Life 


iled for the asking. Address 
THE STERLING REMEDY CO. Dhi 
cago, Montreal, Can., New York wen 





67 Cortiandt St.N 
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whe | CASCA RETS candy cathartic, care 


rs. Writeat 


fa dispeller of evil, made from a 
genuine Horse Shoe Nail, nick 
eled and finely finished sent 
ree with our new mammoth 
catalogue of over 8,000 Bargains for 6c. to 
R.M. Ingersoll & Bro, Dept. 58 


“ICANT QUIT,” 


Tobacco users say. Ah! maybe you say 2 
$0 yourself. 
you, with what physicians calla “TO- 
BACCO NERVE”—that is, your nerv- § 
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suit you in quality and price 
our friends and make the = 
names and addresses. Addre plain 


CHICAGO, ILLS. 


their 


Dept.47 , 


send u 


ORNS &: remove a =, and permanently with Abbott's 
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for little or not} 


FY 
OF 3 ing. Superb half 
¢ | ) Y toneengravingsot 
@ AKT! © Colorado’s "mos: 
.|¢ anc. x) beautiful and in 
«< we eve 2p pressive scenery 
in gold embossed 
papier-mache frames, Two Cents, 
in stamps, each, o1 the entire set 
f of 12 pictures for Twenty Cents, 
;, Stamps. Address, 
€. €. fisher, 

Pass. Agt., U. P. D. & 

Denver, Colorado 
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Por Men, Women and Children. Adilreas, 


The N. C. & Rubber Mfg. Ce., 


149 Huron St., TULEDO, OLLIO. Vatalogue Froe 
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JOHN F. DRYDEN, - 


Che Prudential 


wen 


INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


Offers THE BEST OF ALL 


that is good in 
Life Mnsurance. 


Its profit sharing policies provide for the 
family in time of need, 


HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N. J. « 
PRESIDENT. @ 


enece 
MUSKOKA 


‘THRE BEAUTIFUL” 
1000 Feet Abeve|Sea Level 
112 Miles North of Toronto 
Keached Onty by the 


GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM 


UNEXCELLED FISHING 

I . | I rout, Maskinonge 
Ww ' ! I t, et 
GOOD SHOOTING 


trout, et 


Ducks, Bear 
G Vood iM 
BEAUTIFUL SCENERY 
‘ P Atmosphe 


ere 


rourist M 1 an 
Sportsman’s Paradis 
CAPITAL STEAMBOAT AND 
HOTEL ACCOMMODATION 
ppite 
Grand Trunk 
vay S 
s. WYNN 2 4 Washington St., Boston 
Ma ‘ 25 Main St., Buffalo, N. ¥ Mass 
v.W N 4 AN troit, Mich 
Sy \ St elt J 
wy ! uy, N York 
} ‘ ENT. I HICAGO, ILI 
Ww A EN ASSENGER AGT, MONTREAL 


talking 
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ome from the dining-room sober ?”’ 


‘bout war, an’ | got filled with the spirit 


Billousness 


**E have used your valuable CASCA< 
RETS and tind them perfect. Couldn't do 
without them. I have used them forsome time 
for indigestion and biliousness and am now com- 
pletely cured. Recommend them, to every one 
Once tried, you will never be without them in 
the family."" Epw. A. MARX, Albany,N. Y. 






CANDY 
CATHARTIC 






TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good. Do 
Good, Never Sicken, Weaken, or Gripe, 10c, 25c, ec. 


- CURE CONSTIPATION. ... 


Sterling Remedy Company, Chieago, Montreal, New York, 321 


NO-TO-BAG Fis. to CUiEE Totacko Habe 


Almost Murdered Me. 





How often we hear people make that remark who | 






wear a truss like the one above, with iron or steel 
band, an instrument of torture Come anc ~e Us 
and get relief with our IMPROVED ELASTIC TRUSS, 


IT CAN BE WORN WITH EASE NIGHT AND DAY, 
THEREBY EFFECTING A PERMANENT AND RADI 
CAL CURE without regard to age of patient. Holds 
rupture under the hardest exercise Call or write 
for free Catalogue 
IMPROVED ELASTIC TRUSS CO.,, 
785 Broapway, New York, 
Lady in attendance for Ladies Examination Free. 
Established in New York 16 years, 


GOLFER, 


EDITED BY JAMES SHIELDS MURPHY. 


The game of golf is played on a large tract of 


land, and is a game that men, women and chil | 


dren can play It is now played by the wealthiest 
and also by the middle ¢ From a pecuniary 
voint of view it is the best game now in America, 
t assists the sale of land, and puts value on land 





practically valueless, It is a good game for ath- 
fetic young men, for outside of the recreation, in 
the event that they may care to take up the sport 


as professionals, the remuneration is very good. 
A golf professional averages over $100 a month 
and found. This game is certainly worth the in- 
vestigation of every one, and all Can keep posted 
by subscribing to 


THE GOLFER, 


which is one dollar a year. The Golfer is now in 
its fourth year, and is published monthly with 
Ulustrations. Address, 


THE GO 


Boston, Mass. 








Nervousness, Insomnia, Las 





tude, Lethargy, Irritability, 





Blotches, Pimples, 





Eruptions, etc. 
KUTNOW’S POWDER 
REMOVES THE CAUSE 


Samples Sent Gratis, 





If you are nervous and irritable, or suff 
from insomnia ani lassitude, and your s} 
is disfigured by blotches, pimples, eruptir 
or sallowness, you no doubt have becon 
one of those whose lives ate made miseral! 
by constipation, Owing to overindulge: 
in the good things of life, neglect to tak: 
sufticient exercise. etc., this disease has be 
come extraordinarily common, and it 
impossible to realize the number of human lives it shortens. 

When the organs are in a healthy condition. the bowels are able to remove fron 
the body the waste substances that accumulate from the process of digestior 
| When, however, the bowels are not emptied regularly every day, these substan 
| remain in the intestines and the system becomes poisoned, and some of this refus: 
| matter being carried by the blood to the brain and nerves, the various svinptoms wy 
| have mentioned are produced. The only proper way to remedy constipation®is by 
| restoring the stomach, liver, kidneys, and bladder to a healthy, working condition 

The greatest medical authorities are now agreed that nothing is more certain to 
| accomplish this than a course of KUTNOW’S Improved Effervescent POWDER 
| which stimulates the liver, stomach, kidneys, and bladder to do their duty, and 
| thus restores the action of the bowels. 





Successfully used by four generations of 
the English Royal family. 








The Eurepean Buyer of John Wanamaker. of Philadelphia and New York, M1 
R. W. JENNINGS, writes: 
GRAND HorTeL, Romg, ITALY, March 24, 1898. 
} Iam compelled through gratitude to write you in praise of your excellent prep- 
| aration, Kutnow’s Effervescent Powder. Having had much trouble from abscesses, 
my physician recommended the use twice a week of a bitter water, a very well- 
known water, which I will not mention. This water for a time had a beneficial 
effect and then failed. A good friend recommended your preparation. It did all 
that you claim for it. Furthermore, I found it a most excellent remedy for sea 
sickness; I used it frequently coming over; usually lama poor sailor; this time | 
| Was always at my accustomed seat at table. 


Samples Sent Gratis, Post-paid to all Applicants. 





FOR ONE MONTH from the date of this Paper KUTNOW BROS . 18 
Astor Place, New York City, will send a SAMPLE of KUTNOW’S IMPROVED 
| EFFERVESCENT POWDER FREE and POST-PAID to every adult applicant 
WHO NAMES *“COLLIER’S” WEEN WRITING. 
Refuse substitutes, they are worthless, if not injurious. See that the Registered Trade 
mark “Hirschensprung” (or Deerleap), and the autograph fac-simile signature, “ S. Kut 
now & Co., Ld.,” are on the label and carton. These insure genuineness. Price, $1.00 per 
bottle post-paid. Sold by all druggists. Should, however, the slightest difficulty be found 
apply direct to 


KUTNOW BROS., 13. ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK CITY. 


Sole Agents for S. Kutnow & Co., Ld., Prop., 41 Farringdon Road, London. E. C., Eng. 
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& In All Lengths and SY The Graphophone is a mirror for the ¥ 
Ny Shades KH Its marvelous power of reproducing anyt g 
& 2 Cty 2p’) audible makes it the most fascinating and |! 
i POR THE SU MMER 4% versatile entertainer that invention ever 
Zz : S| duced. It is simple in construction and ea 
‘ys Des S =) wicdicbed 4% operate. It makes records of spoken word 
| 2 y FEATHER-WEIGHT Ss sic, or any sound at once, and these record 
r 4 be reproduced immediately and any num! 
z BANGS & Wigs SY times. or preserved for reproduction in the f 
r % It reproduces the standard records of band 
‘% Best Fitting & Best Made SY orchestral, vocal and instrumental music, 4 
v sce: 4 recitations and funny sayings of comedians 
% HAIR D R ESSING reproductions are clear-toned and brilliant 
Ny and MANICURE 4% The Graphopbone is superior to other t 
|% machines, because one can make his own re 
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HAIR OYES, HAIR TONICS, ROUGES, ETC. 3 


on it and reproduce them at once 


& Illustrated Catalogue Mailed Free. > ee pene 
b TELEPHONE NO. 1026 18th St. NY 0 Establish ti Menulacturies sad 
r ' 7 ur stablishment is 
% 00 West ldrw Staeer, Next Door to Macy's, N.Y. stisihien tor tn Walle 
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Write for Catalogue No. 1 
Columbia Phonograph Company, DET ° 
1157 BroapwayY, New YorRK CIT 


Make $2 to $10 a Day selling our Mack. 


eteCat.Free. Ladies’ supply Co., 3115 Forest Ave.,Chicago 


IF you wish to preserve your papers send $1.00 to “‘ Collie: s 
Weekly ”’ will hold 
copies of the Weekly. 


publishing office for a binder which 
523 W. 13th St., New York. 











